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The Crisis of Objectives and Business Teacher Preparation 


Our present maturity and respect in business education is strong because of 
struggle. Our forefathers in business education successfully weathered the 
“opposition.”’ In a short history of less than a hundred years, ‘‘commercial 
education”’ and later business education, withstood major crises — the crisis 
of recognition for a rightful place in the curriculum, and the crisis of academic 
equality in faculty preparation. 

We are now experiencing another crisis, perhaps one that is more serious — 
the crisis of objectives: Should the major objective in business education be 
general education or vocational education; or is it possible to have several 
objectives, and if so, what is to be the emphasis, the priority? 

The crisis of objectives is almost partisan. One article extols business educa- 
tion as contributing primarily to general education. In the same magazine 
another article justifies business education as vocational preparation only. 
Business education is at an important junction! 

Leadership in business teacher education should be particularly cognizant 
of this crisis. Our first dedication is to take a more critical inventory (a perpetual 
inventory) of the needs of business and society. We will then learn of the voca- 
tional skills required of beginning office workers. We will thus determine the 
needed understandings essential to the conduct of one’s business affairs. A 
comprehension of these needs and their priority will assist in the promotion of a 
more functional business teacher education curriculum. Our business teachers, 
thus prepared, will be in a more select position to adjust to ever-changing 
objectives. 

It is a challenge to design an adequate business teacher education cur- 
riculum. Business teacher education administrators are well aware of the prob- 
lems associated with adding new courses, changing or revising old ones, or even 
preserving existing courses. The inroads being made by generalists and certain 
professional school personnel upon the practical arts is a serious matter for all 
business educators. 

The high school business department accredits the school to the com- 
munity. When the business course graduate fails to type accurately, spells 
incorrectly or writes illegibly, flounders with dictation, or endorses a check 
incorrectly, then the total school program is to blame. Indeed the school’s busi- 
ness department is a public relations agency! 

Our need is for adequately prepared business teachers. Teachers must be 
aware of the needs of high school boys and girls; they must be prepared to meet 
these needs and to defend these needs in order of priority. Business teachers are 
thus charged with a responsibility: Let us evaluate more critically the needs of 
business and society and plan our curriculums accordingly. Thus we will main- 
tain the respect that has been earned by our forefathers. We are weary of cur- 
riculums based on personal opinion or personal likes or dislikes. 

Only through critical study and investigation will we thus be able to win the 


‘‘crisis of objectives.”’ 


John L. Rowe, president of National Association for 
Business Teacher Education; University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 
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PART TWO 


GENERAL EpucATION RESPONSIBILITIES 
oF Business EpucaTION 


In Part One of this presentation, ““The 
Nature of General Education,” it was estab- 
lished that those problems, knowledges, and 
understandings which are the concern of all 
individuals form the base for determining 
the structure of general education. These 
concerns have been variously expressed from 
time to time, quite recently as “persistent 
life situations.” Persistent life situations 
may be conveniently classified into such 
areas as “keeping well, understanding him- 
self, making a living, getting along with 
others, adjusting to the natural environ- 
ment, dealing with social and political struc- 
tures and forces, developing a sustaining 
philosophy or set of values.” 

SUBJECT MATTER CLAIMS. In any discus- 
sion of “general education” one immediately 
becomes involved in semantics. General 
education is the kind of education needed by 
all. When the term “specialized education” 
is used, one is inclined to think immediately 
of such courses as shorthand, retail selling, 
agriculture, shop training — the practical 
arts, in other words. Yet in a very real sense 
every course consists of specialized subject 
matter, whether it be bookkeeping, litera- 
ture, Latin, mathematics, home economics, 
and so on. 

Most teachers are inclined to build a 
strong case for the general education values 
of the subjects that they may be teaching. 
Teachers of typewriting frequently say, 
“Everyone should study typewriting”; the 


Business Edueation in 
General Edueation 


Part 2—General Education Responsibilities 
of Business Education 


by H. G. ENTERLINE, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


This is the second in a series of two articles written by Dr. En- 
terline probing the relationship of business education to 


general education. 


science teacher says, “We are living in a 
scientific age and everyone should study 
science”; the Latin teacher feels that every- 
one should have some knowledge of Latin. 
Similar points of view are held by teachers 
of mathematics, home economics, agricul- 
ture, shop courses, and the like. This, of 
course, is purely a subjective and defensive 
approach to curriculum building. 

During the thirties the author taught in a 
school in a community that was severely 
affected by the depression. School funds 
were drastically cut; which, of course, meant 
curtailment of educational services. Every 
offering of the school and every staff member 
was under extremely close scrutiny. Rumors 
were abroad that the school would go on 
two half-day sessions with a restricted staff, 
and with most of the staff members to be 
retained doing double duty. The superin- 
tendent requested each teacher in the high 
school to prepare a statement clearly indi- 
cating what his subject was contributing to 
the lives of the young people in that com- 
munity. Suddenly all subjects took on 
added values; broad claims were made by 
the teachers for the subjects they were teach- 
ing. Obviously each teacher was on the 
defensive and attempted to justify himself 
and his subject, with the tenure of his own 
position uppermost in mind — since finding 
another position during this period was most 
difficult. While this is not a typical situation 
by any means, it does illustrate what every 
teacher is inclined to do — to claim that his 
subject is the most important subject in the 
curriculum. And perhaps this is as it should 
be, since any teacher presumably selected 


1Florence B. Stratemeyer and others, Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957, p. 115. 
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his field of specialization because of his 
personal interest in the field, and because of 
his belief in its values. Nevertheless, this 
is a fallacious approach to curriculum plan- 
ning since it gives sanctity to subject matter 
for its own sake; while values to the student 
now and in the future are the real base for 
subject matter selection. 

THE PART OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. What 
phases of business education then can be 
considered to be a part of the program of 
general education for all? In order to answer 
this question it is necessary to recall the 
purposes of education. While any one of the 
many statements of the purposes of educa- 
tion mentioned in Part One of this article, 
among others, might be considered, the 
Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy as proposed by the Educational Policies 
Commission will be used as an example. 
Stated briefly, these purposes are as follows: 

Self-Realization 

Economic Efficiency 

Human Relationships 

Civic Responsibility 
Obviously, all of the business subjects aid 
in the achievement of these broad purposes 
to some extent. It is evident also that busi- 
ness education makes its greatest contribu- 
tion to the achievement of the “Economic 
Efficiency” objective. A breakdown of the 
Economic Efficiency objective demonstrates 
this fact more clearly, as follows: 


The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 


Work. The educated producer knows the 
satisfaction of good workmanship. 

OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION. The educated 
producer understands the requirements 
and opportunities for various jobs. 

OccuPaTIONAL CuHoicE. The educated pro- 
ducer has SELECTED his occupation. 

OccuPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT. The educated 
producer maintains and improves his 
efficiency. 

OccuPATIONAL APPRECIATION. The educated 
producer appreciates the social value of 
his work. 

PrersonaL Economics. The educated con- 
sumer plans the economics of his own life. 

ConsuMER JuDGMENT. The educated con- 
sumer develops standards guiding his ex- 
penditures. 

EFFIciENcy IN Buyine. The educated con- 
sumer is an informed skillful buyer. 

ConsuMER Protection. The educated con- 
sumer takes appropriate measures to safe- 
guard his interests. 

An analysis of a few of these objectives 
will be made in order to clarify how business 
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education aids in their achievement. 

WORK. The educated producer knows the 
satisfaction of good workmanship. Students 
of typewriting and transcription are taught 
to appreciate a well-written letter, properly 
centered, typed with an even touch, and 
without errors. Students in a retail selling 
class derive great personal satisfaction from 
a well-planned counter or window display. 
Or the bookkeeping student, in a financial 
statement that is accurate and in good form. 

CONSUMER JUDGMENT. The edu- 
cated consumer develops standards guiding his 
expenditures. Most of the basic business 
education courses provide for work in this 
area. In the general business class, for ex- 
ample, students learn about values, the cost 
of credit, how to calculate interest on loans, 
and guides for careful buying. In a business 
law class students learn about their rights 
and obligations under a conditional sales 
contract, and about contract obligations 
generally. A course in consumer economics 
is designed specifically to aid students in 
their personal and family money manage- 
ment problems. 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION. 
The educated producer understands the re- 
quirements and opportunities for various jobs. 
Every business course offered in the second- 
ary school aids significantly in the achieve- 
ment of this objective. In a general business 
course the student learns about the broad 
fields of work in which people are employed, 
about beginning jobs in business particu- 
larly, and he usually is required to make 
some investigation of a job in which he is 
especially interested; in the secretarial- 
clerical-bookkeeping courses the student not 
only learns the basic job skills, but learns 
about job opportunities in this area as well; 
in the distributive education field the student 
learns about opportunities in sales work. 
The business student who follows a well- 
planned business curriculum in any school 
derives, in addition to the basic job tools, a 
knowledge of job opportunities open to him, 
the requirements of those jobs, as well as an 
appreciation of the importance of his job in 
the organization. 

In the Civic Responsibility group appears 
the objective of “ECONOMIC LITERACY. 
The educated citizen is economically literate.” 
In a general business class the student learns 
about the structure of business, about the 
functions of business in his community, and 
about the place of the worker in business. 
In a course in bookkeeping the student learns 
about different kinds of business reports, of 
the importance of these reports to manage- 
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ment. In a course in business principles, on 
the upper high school level, the student 
gains more advanced information about 
business organization, the functions of busi- 
ness, and particularly about some of the 
problems of small business management. In 
a course in economics the student gains 
further insight into the nature of our econ- 
omy and its problems. 

The above are merely a few examples of 
how the business education courses aid in 
the achievement of the purposes of general 
education. Even such highly specialized 
courses as typewriting and shorthand con- 
tain certain economic efficiency values, par- 
ticularly the more advanced vocational 
courses. Here the students learn about the 
functions of the jobs for which they are pre- 
paring, the importance of their jobs in busi- 
ness, the high cost of errors (even on the 
clerical level) to a business, and so on. 

It is not claimed that the attainment of 
the “Economic Efficiency” objectives is the 
exclusive responsibility of business educa- 
tion. Just as business education aids in the 
achievement of the purposes of Self- 
Realization, Human Relationships, and Civic 
Responsibility, so too do such areas as social 
studies, agriculture, home economics, mathe- 
matics, (among others) aid in the attainment 
of the Economic Efficiency objectives. 

Any course, well taught, no matter how 
highly specialized or how practical it may be, 
aids in the achievement of general education 
objectives. But in any course, this con- 
tribution is made only to a degree. The 
study of shorthand aids in the language arts, 
but it can’t be said ergo that shorthand is 
a general education course needed by all. 
On the other hand, it cannot be said that 
merely because the content of a course is 
theoretical, abstract, or impractical, ergo it 
is a general education course having values 
for all. The point being made here is that 
all courses contain general education values 
to a degree, and that all courses contain 
specialized or individualized values to a 
degree. 


PART OF BUSINESS EDUCATION SOMETIMES 
opscuRED. The proper place of business edu- 
cation in general education is obscured on 
occasions by a lack of understanding of the 
purposes of education, of the purposes of 
business education, by the expressions of 
one interest group or another, or for any 
one of a number of reasons. 


DISCRETE COMPARTMENTALIZATION OF EDU- 
CATIONAL AREAS. For example, there is the 
traditional concept of “General Education 
vs. Specialized Education.” Supporters 
claim that education, as a course, is either 
one or the other, and that both cannot be 
accomplished at the same time. The concept 
“General Education vs. Specialized Educa- 
tion” is in the same category as such simple 
classifications as black or white, Democratic 
or Republican, conservative or radical — 
the product of careless thinking that fails 
to recognize intermediate less easily dis- 
tinguishable degrees. The truth is that 
general education and specialized education 
are complementary. ‘There is no “versus” 
about it. Lessenberry expresses this point 
of view as follows: “Perhaps the most 
serious indictment against vocational educa- 
tion is that it builds the skills with which to 
earn a living, but fails to give a philosophy 
by which to live a participating life. In the 
long run, a philosophy by which to live is 
more important than a specific tool with 
which to earn a living. But the purpose of 
education need not be a culture vs. a voca- 
tion; it can be culture through a vocation. A 
culture that holds itself apart from working, 
struggling human beings and which has its 
roots in a disdain for economic well-being 
does not widely participate in common in- 
terests and purposes.” 


SPECIALIZED EDUCATION NOT NEEDED BY 
youTH. In our society almost everyone works 
for a living at some time during his life. As 
a person matures he achieves a sense of 
direction and begins specializing. One of 
the responsibilities of the schools is to aid 
youth in attaining that sense of direction. 
Specialization may begin when a person is 
quite young, or it may be delayed until 
later years. Actually relatively few people 
enter higher education programs to prepare 
for the professions; most leave school fairly 
early to enter employment. A few statistics 
will bear this out. In the year 1950, 80.9 
per cent of the 16-year olds were in school, 
68.2 per cent of the 17-year olds were in 
school, while the per cent of 18-year olds 
in school dropped sharply to 39.8, and the 
19-year olds to 24.7.2 In the year 1955, 
86.9 per cent of the 14 to 17-year olds were 
in school, but only 31.5 per cent of the 18 
and 19-year olds were in school.* Further 
evidence of this fact is seen when we note 
that in the year 1952 the median number of 


2D. D. Lessenberry, “Reforming the Future.” The Delta Pi Epsilon Journal, Vol. 1, No. 1 (September, 1957), p. 7. 
*From Table No. 120, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1956, p. 106. 


‘Ibid., Table No. 121, p. 107. 
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school years completed by persons 25 years 
of age and over was only 10.1.5 

According to Lomax, “the median number 
of years of schooling completed by the 25-29 
age group in 1950 was 12.1, an increase of 1.8 
years since 1940. If the same amount of in- 
crease should take place between 1950 and 
1960, the median years of schooling in the 
latter year for this 25-29 age group will be 
about 14’% This prediction is probably more 
optimistic than realistic. However, should 
this prediction prevail, it must nevertheless 
be remembered that the “14” represents 
median attainment and that half of the per- 
sons in this age group will have completed 
less than this amount of schooling; it must 
also be kept in mind that Lomax refers to 
“schooling” which does not imply college ed- 
ucation alone, but includes as well specialized 
education that may be obtained in junior col- 
leges, technical institutes, or private busi- 


ness schools. In fact, there is considerable 


evidence of a trend toward more specialized 
education programs of one kind or another 
in the immediate post-high school years. 
Also in 1952 the ratio of secondary school 
enrollment to higher education enrollment 
was 23/66.7 Perhaps an even more effective 
way of pointing up this important fact is to 
note the retention rate of students. Of 1,000 
students who were enrolled in the fifth grade 
in 1945 only 234, less than 25 per cent, were 
enrolled in the first year of college in the 
fall of 1952.8 The rate of dropout is clearly 
seen in these figures: 





Grade or Year 1945 
Oe te aig woe ts ap te ks ie ee hae 1,000 
PE Pore ee ee Te 952 
Ds ceca Ves tpawas sade elanue’ 929 
_ Sey eee eee 858 

| ere rere 848 

eee er 748 

Tea be Cea 650 

Ore 549 
(Graduates, 1952) 

I rains cniedsnuess cue 234 


Perhaps this is not as it should be, but 
the evidence is here that the majority of 
youth do leave school at a relatively young 
age and enter the labor market or marriage. 
Thus early school leavers represent the ma- 
jority of our population, the increased hold- 
ing power of schools notwithstanding. These 
people are highly important in our social, 
economic, and political life. They live, work, 


5]bid., Table No. 129, p. 111. 


marry, raise families, vote, and represent 
the bulk of purchasing power and tax in- 
come. Not to provide specialized (voca- 
tional) education as well as basic business 
and economic education for these young 
people while they are in high school would 
be an extreme disservice to our youth and 
to their parents who support the schools. 

However, the fact that our economy re- 
quires higher and higher degrees of specializa- 
tion demands that extremely close scrutiny 
be given to the content of “general educa- 
tion,” whether through core programs or 
otherwise, so that what is offered as general 
education is really the kind of education 
needed by all youth; and not merely dis- 
ciplines possessing historical or traditional 
academic sanctity. In order to make ade- 
quate adjustment to our social and economic 
order, therefore, each individual requires a 
proper balance of both specialized education 
and general education — specialization as we 
ordinarily think of it varying according to 
the interests, abilities, and desires of the 
individuals, built upon and coordinately with 
a sound base of general education. 

INHERENT VALUES OF SUBJECT MATTER. 
There are those who claim that certain timie- 
honored courses and disciplines possess 
inherent values. The mere mention of 
certain disciplines conjures up values fre- 
quently assumed but rarely proven. Just as 
the content of specialized courses needs to 
be subject to the closest scrutiny, so too 
must the content of the traditional, respect- 
able academic courses be examined and re- 
examined in order to determine vital educa- 
tion values. All educational content needs 
to be constantly tested in the life adjustment 
crucible. As the body of knowledge increases, 
the process of constant re-evaluation be- 
comes more and more important in cur- 
riculum planning. 

NEGLECT OF THE THREE R’S. Some hold that 
we should return to the “Three R’s” and 
forget about all forms of specialized educa- 
tion. There are those who claim that young 
people can no longer read, spell, or figure. 
The truth is that we have never departed 
from the “Three R’s.” What has hap- 
pened is that other values and disciplines 
have been added as demanded by the 
society in which we live. What also has 
happened is that a much larger percentage 
of students of school age are in school today 


6Pau' S. Lomax, “High School Business Teacher and the Junior College.” The Journal of Business Education 


Vol. XXXII, No. 6 (March, 1957), p. 249 
TI bid., Table No. 146, p. 124. 
8Ibid., Table No. 150, p. 126. 
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than at any previous time. For example, in 
the year 1920, 34.6 per cent of 17-year olds 
were in school; in 1950 twice as many, 
68.2 per cent, of the 17-year olds were in 
school. The truth is, that because of the 
nature of our educational system more 
people can now spell, and read, and figure. 


RIGID DEPARTMENTALIZATION. Many of our 
educational problems stem from rigid de- 
partmentalization. There is no question but 
that departmentalization is essential to 
efficient school administration. Some would 
rigidly categorize all things to be learned, 
forcing bits of subject matter into neatly 
labeled pigeon holes. However, it must be 
remembered always that departmentaliza- 
tion of subject matter is quite arbitrary. 
The author recently attended an educational 
conference in which a social studies teacher 
stated that subject matter relating to an 
understanding of banks and banking services 
rightfully belongs in the social studies de- 
partment and that he, “for one, was going 
to fight for it.” He was followed by a speaker 
who was a business teacher and who was 
just as insistent that the study of banks 
belonged in the business department. Both 
were staking out claims on subject matter. 
Actually no such inherent claims exist. Then, 
too, both of these teachers forgot that learn- 
ing a little about something is not com- 
petency, and that the same broad areas of 
content can be studied with different em- 
phases, and with varying degrees of achieve- 
ment on different grade levels. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION. Elements of general education 
can be found in any business course, no 
matter how highly specialized the course 
may be. Just so, elements of business educa- 
tion can be found in every grade level and 
in almost any course of study, no matter 
how “academic” it may be. For example, 
in the study of Caesar much can be learned 
about the economy of the Romans. 

To the teacher who may be searching for 
support of his shorthand or typewriting 
course as essential education for all, the point 
of view expressed in this article may be some- 
what disappointing. The most that can be 
said is that any course contains both general 
education and “practical” education ele- 
ments, and that a course is essentially one or 
the other. 

No sharp line of demarcation exists be- 
tween general education and _ specialized 


*Tbid., Table No. 120, p. 106. 


10Nathaniel Althols, “The Relation of Business Education to General Education,” 


Vol. XVIII, No. 5 (January, 1937), p. 196. 
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education. All general education has prac- 
tical implications no matter how theoretical! 
the content may be. All specialized educa- 
tion courses have general education values — 
it’s a matter of proportion. 

We need to guard against making too 
broad claims for any course; on the other 
hand it is important that the general educa- 
tion elements of business education courses 
be recognized. No teacher of a specialized 
course, business or otherwise, need be 
apologetic about his area of work as long as 
the content is based upon real needs of stu- 
dents and as long as that content represents 
intellectual challenge. Every _ teacher, 
author, and supervisor of business education 
programs needs to constantly appraise and 
reappraise his efforts by asking himself such 
questions as these: Is this really important 
in the lives of young people? Is it a challenge 
to their thinking? Is it within the compre- 
hension of students on the age-grade level 
where it is presented? 

In America we believe that every in- 
dividual should have the opportunity to 
develop to the fullest, according to his in- 
terests, needs, and abilities. Yet this becomes 
impossible if special forms of education are 
not provided. 

Twenty years ago Nathaniel Altholz ex- 
pressed a concept of business education and 
its relationship to general education that 
represents as sound a position now as it did 
then: 

“Business education in its broadest sense 
is identified with every phase of the educa- 
tive process and with every field of learning 
that in one way or another help prepare the 
individual to deal more effectively with the 
economic problems of life as he encounters 
them in his business occupational experience, 
in his private business negotiations, and fi- 
nally in his communal economic activities.”” 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self-contained book- 
keeping outfit emphasizing record keeping for small 
businesses. It provides work for approximately thirty- 
six hours. A knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is 
not required. 

List Price $1.96 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 27 
San Francisco 3 
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New Opportunities for Secretarial 
Programs in Colleges 


by KENNETH B. COFFIN 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Coffin attempts to show us in this article how the colleges 
can be of maximum service to students and business by offering 
a well-planned business education program. 





Four-year colleges and _ univer- 
sities are well equipped with 
academic courses to further the 
general education of students who 
have taken commercial courses 
in high school or junior college. 
They may not have courses for 
the complete education of sec- 
retaries to serve in all of the 
community offices. 

The lower division courses for 
stenographers and secretaries on 
four-year college campuses gen- 
erally parallel junior college cur- 
ricula and usually include business 








Knowledges, informations, nomen- 
clature, and new work processes 
are also studied and practiced. 
These courses may attract enroll- 
ments from students majoring in 
other phases of law, medical 
science, and general industrial 
specializations. Education in spe- 
cialized secretarial courses may 
afford such students a door-opener 
approach to eventual service in 
their professional or technieal 
career. Secretarial specialization 
courses tend to encourage the 








English, practice on the common 

business machines, clerical training, sten- 
ography, and business office secretarial train- 
ing. Students not having had commercial 
courses in high school or junior college and 
those in need of refresher training with 
some advanced learning are benefited. 

Proper upper division secretarial courses 
are at present an unsolved problem. Some 
opinion indicates that typical lower division 
courses should be withheld or extended into 
the senior year so that the graduates will 
have a fresh, sharp skill for job entrance. 
Other opinion emphasizes that such business 
courses as finance, marketing, and manage- 
ment should be used as upper division con- 
tinuation courses for secretarial majors. 

The theme of this article is to suggest an 
upper division schedule for secretarial majors 
that is made of general academic courses, 
core business subjects (see those indicated 
by the Association of American Collegiate 
Schools of Business), and courses in secre- 
tarial specializations. 

Courses in law, medical, and industrial 
office secretarial service as a part of the 
upper division curricula permit extended 
practice in office skills until graduation. 
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interest of secretarial majors in 
such courses as physiology and 
anatomy, business law, and industrial rela- 
tions. 

Merchants pay a larger price for an im- 
proved commodity. Business, industrial, 
and professional management will eventually 
pay a better salary for more versatile and 
generally improved office service. The 
general academic education of a college 
program is a major factor in improved office 
service efficiency; but the learning of specific 
work processes, knowledges, and nomen- 
clature is also important to competent sec- 
retarial service. 

At the local state college, introductory 
courses in law office, medical office, and in- 
dustrial office secretarial specializations are 
taught in the upper division program by the 
regular staff of teachers. The advanced 
courses in the respective office specializa- 
tions are taught in the college’s extended day 
program by professional people from the 
community, and sponsored by appropriate 
community organizations. 

The introductory courses enroll regular, 
full-time students only. The evening course 
enrollments are about equally divided among 
(Concluded on page 211) 
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More Basic Business 


for Rural Schools 


by MRS. LILA PHILOTOFF, FORMER BUSINESS TEACHER 
THREE OAKS TOWNSHIP SCHOOL, THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN 


The courses to be offered in the rural school to afford the stu- 

dents a maximum amount of training presents a tremen- 

dous problem. Mrs. Philotoff uses the illustration of the 

limited program of one small school and what was done to 
improve their offerings. 


Does your business education curriculum 
need revising? We often read that the schools 
are not meeting the needs of our youth, 
but we find that very few schools are at- 
tempting to alter their curricula to meet 
those needs. The administrators of one small 
high school in southwestern Michigan, how- 
ever, have been enthusiastic about curricu- 
lum changes. 

The business education curriculum that 
was set up in this school will be explained, 
particularly for the benefit of other small 
rural schools that are interested in taking a 
look at their present offerings to see if they 
need some revisions, too. 

AIMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. From the 
beginning of business education in the United 
States to the business depression of 1929, 
the purpose of business education was largely 
vocational. Marked changes in business 
education, particularly on the secondary- 
school level, came with the change in the 
industrial and business scene caused by the 
1929 depression. High school graduates 
were unable to find jobs, so the schools began 
offering a more personal-use business pro- 
gram. 

At the present time, both personal-use and 
vocational business education are necessary. 
The business curriculum should be suffi- 
ciently broad to assure that every business 
student graduates with a thorough ground- 
ing in economic /and social knowledge. The 
nation needs young people who are socially 
minded and economically sound far more 
than it needs people who are skilled, in 
operating the typewriter. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE RURAL SCHOOL. 
The employment situation in most areas is 
such that graduates are able to find positions 
that they like. If the student takes a busi- 
ness job, he needs vocational business train- 
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ing, especially if he works in a large town 
or city. 

A large number of schools in the Midwest, 
however, are located in rural areas where 
there are very few businesses in which there 
are job opportunities for boys and girls 
who have just completed their high school 
training. The few jobs that are available 
usually are of a general nature, requiring 
little specific, vocational skill. The student 
who is placed on one of these jobs needs a 
broad background of business understanding 
in addition to whatever technical skill is 
necessary. 

The young man who graduates from the 
rural school usually becomes his own busi- 
nessman. If he farms, he must sell what he 
raises. If he goes into a business office in the 
local community, it is likely that he will be 
the only office worker in that office. If he 
keeps books, he usually keeps general re- 
cords. It is probable that he will need to do 
such things as fill in a few forms, type some 
letters, answer the telephone, add columns 
of figures on an adding machine, and make 
change from a cash register. 

The aim of business education, then, in a 


‘small rural school must differ from that of a 


city school to some degree. Instead of re- 
quiring a comprehensive study of any one 
business skill, the small-school student needs 
a wide background knowledge — a modifi- 
cation of a strictly vocational curriculum. 
The aims of business education must be 
altered to meet the needs of students in 
these various localities. The city schools 
seem to be doing a fine job of educating their 
business students, but the small schools 
merely are copying the curricula of their 
city cousins, thinking that what is good for 
one is good for all. That really is not the 
case. 
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Courses Usually Offered. Many times 
we find the rural school offering only gen- 
eral business, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
shorthand. Usually the bookkeeping is 
taught from a strictly vocational or high 
level of mastery standpoint with no devi- 
ations from the textbook. And it is likely 
that only one or two of the thirty or more 
students in the class ever will take a pos- 
ition in which he will need bookkeeping 
knowledge. This situation applies also to 
shorthand. 


Course Content. Although titles of courses 
offered in the small school may be the same 
as those courses offered in the large cities, 
content of the courses should be adapted 
to the community. For instance, vocation- 
al bookkeeping should be altered to be rec- 
ord keeping for personal use, farms, and 
small businesses. Shorthand, if offered at 
all, should include how to compose letters 
for various situations, as often the small- 
town boss in a one-girl office merely says 
to the young lady, “Write to this person 
and tell him that...” 


An Example. The small high school, 
which has been mentioned previously in 
this article, is in a small community in the 
midst of a farming area in extreme south- 
west Michigan. It is not as typical of a 
rural community as one can be, however 
because the town lies approximately twenty- 
five miles from South Bend, Indiana; twenty 
miles from Michigan City, Indiana; and 
twenty miles from Benton Harbor-St. Jo- 
seph, Michigan. Because of this proximity, 
some of the graduates seek jobs of various 
types in those cities. 

In 1951, general business, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand were the major 
courses in the business program. Students 
had a very small selection from which to 
choose. Eighty per cent of the boys and 
girls were enrolled in business classes, either 
by choice or simply because there was noth- 
ing else to take. 

General business was the only basic busi- 
ness course in the curriculum, and avail- 
able learning materials were limited and out 
of date. The texts used for shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and typing were very old. The 
school library contained no materials on 
business education topics. 

After the business teacher took an in- 
formal survey of job opportunities in the 
immediate area, certain curriculum changes 
were suggested to the school superintendent 
and principal. The administration and the 
business teacher saw that the old business 
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program was inadequate for the needs of 
their students. A transition program was 
begun, purchasing new texts and teaching 
materials as courses were added to the cur- 
riculum. 

There were several reasons why new 
courses were added and why some were 
dropped. For one, it was discovered that 
most of the boys — if they did not go into 
the service — engaged in agriculture The 
girls who did not marry went to work 
either in local stores, local one-girl offices, 
or went to the three neighboring cities for 
employment. Only a small minority of boys 
and girls went to college. The boys, then, 
needed business for their own personal use. 
Courses which the business teacher felt 
would benefit them the most would be gen- 
eral business, salesmanship, consumer eco- 
nomics, record keeping, and some typing. 
The girls needed, in addition to these basic 
business courses, more vocational training. 
Shorthand and office practice were helpful 
to them. 


COURSES NEEDED. After careful con- 
sideration of the factors which have been 
mentioned (job opportunities, one-teacher 
department, and small high school enroll- 
ment), the following courses were offered 
the students in this school. 

General Business. It is my feeling that 
no other high school subject, with the ex- 
ception of English, is used more often by 
high school graduates than general business. 
The information learned is helpful to all 
types of businessmen, the farmer, and the 
homemaker. This course should include as 
much basic business information as can be 
absorbed by the students since many of the 
students taking the class will not be en- 
rolled in an advanced business class in 
later years. 

Typewriting. Typewriters are found in 
nearly all places of business, whether in a 
metropolitan area or in a small hamlet. 
Moreover, typewriters are even common in 
the home. 

A formal survey in questionnaire form 
which was sent to former students of this 
school revealed that typing was at the top 
of the list of courses that the young adults 
felt were most helpful to them. Many of 
these former students who had not taken 
typing commented that they wished they 
had, because it would have been useful to 
them. 


Shorthand. Because shorthand has very 
little, if any, personal-use value, it should 
be dropped from the curriculum in a true 
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rural area where only a small minority of 
students are employed in offices that use 
shorthand. However, quite a few of the 
girl graduates were placed in offices in which 
a fair degree of shorthand competency was 
required. For this reason, shorthand was 
retained in the curriculum. 

Record Keeping. Under our present laws, 
everyone earning an income must pay in- 
come tax and file income tax forms. It is 
to the individual’s advantage to keep ac- 
curate records of his expenses and income. 
In many instances he must figure social 
security. An elementary understanding of 
keeping books is most helpful and often 
essential. The average farmer or home- 
maker has insufficient time, nor is it neces- 
sary to keep double-entry books for his own 
use. Because of this, only a semester of 
general record keeping was offered, thus 
leaving the other semester open for another 
course. 

Consumer Economics. Every man, woman, 
and child in a small rural community is a 
consumer. They should be given help on 
how to buy food and household goods, how 
to purchase insurance intelligently, how to 
buy on credit or installments, and so on. 
Call it advanced basic business or consumer 
training, if you wish, but do include it in 
your curriculum whether your school is 
large or small. 

Some administrators frown on a separate 
course in consumer education, claiming that 
the content of this course is covered in the 
home economics class. In my opinion only 
a small portion of the subject matter — if 
any —is taught by the home economics 
teacher, and none of the boys get this in- 
formation. 

Salesmanship. Since so much of the busi- 
ness activity of the small community cen- 
ters around selling, a course in salesmanship 
should be offered. A semester’s study and 
application of salesmanship helps the stu- 
dent become a better informed, more in- 
telligent consumer, even if he never becomes 
a salesman in the strict sense of the word. 

Through observation of a great many stu- 
dents who attended rural high schools, I 
have noticed that many are quiet, self- 
centered individuals who actually are fright- 
ened to appear before a class or other group. 
If a salesmanship course is taught properly, 
all students have the chance, or are some- 
times required, to make oral presentations 
to the class on several occasions. After a 
few times, the student begins to feel more 
at ease in such a situation. It is well under- 
stood, of course, that this practice should 
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be carried out in other classes, too, but 
often it is not, and the student spends his 
entire school day sitting at his desk. 

Office Practice. The office practice course 
was approached from a broad vocational 
standpoint. While time and facilities did 
not permit going into office jobs in detail, 
the students did acquire a reasonable amount 
of knowledge and understanding in such 
fields as filing, telephone procedures, sorting 
and answering mail, composing various types 
of letters, good grooming and personality, 
and many others. 

Since the school budget was not sufficient 
to cover buying several office machines, 
this phase of office practice merely was ac- 
complished by demonstration on machines 
brought by visiting companies. Though 
this practice undoubtedly was inadequate, 
the students did get to see the various types 
of machines and were given an opportunity 
to experiment on them. As a result, some 
students became interested and attended 
office machines schools following graduation. 

New Curriculum Pattern. After a tran- 
sition period of three years, the following 
curriculum was being offered the students 
of the small Michigan high school: 


Grade Course Semesters 
9 General Business 2 
10 Typewriting 2 
11 & Shorthand 2 
12 Record Keeping 1 
Consumer Economics 1 
Office Practice 1 
Salesmanship 1 


After the program’s first year, general 
business was open only to freshmen students. 
Typing could be elected by anyone in grades 
ten, eleven, or twelve, with shorthand, re- 
cord keeping, office practice, consumer eco- 
nomics, and salesmanship being open to 
junior and senior students. 

Typewriting, shorthand, and office prac- 
tice were the only classes taught for voca- 
tional use. General business, record keeping, 
consumer economics, and salesmanship were 
taught primarily for the students’ personal 
use. 

It is safe to say that the students who 
took the semester’s course in record keeping 
for personal use could easily adapt their 
knowledge to double-entry bookkeeping, 
should they want to enter that field. The 
same applies to the salesmanship. Those 
who took this course could take a position 

“(Concluded on page 211) 
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A Study of Standards for 
Typewriting and Shorthand 


by SAMUEL GOLDSMITH, HEAD, BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
BALTIMORE CITY COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


In 1955, E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor of business education 
of the Baltimore Public Schools, appointed a committee for 
the purpose of re-examining the standards in shorthand 
and typeuriting. Mr. Goldsmith served as chairman of that 


committee with nine other teachers. 


In this article there is 


a brief summary of some of the findings of the study. 


Many questions were raised relative to the 
following which were considered important: 
(1) Length of timed writings; (2) Speed 
requirements at the various levels; (3) Num- 
ber of timed writings to be given during 
a given period; (4) Number of tests a stu- 
dent should pass during a given period; 
(5) Marking scale; (6) Importance of timed 
writings with consideration to the final grade; 
(7) Speed and transcription requirements in 
shorthand; (8) What to do about failures 
in the stenography course; (9) What should 
be our minimum requirements for typing 
and shorthand for all semesters. 

Individually typed letters were sent to 
textbook authors, university instructors, and 
business leaders. In addition to a letter 
explaining the nature of the project, a 
questionnaire was enclosed with the letter. 
Of the 28 authors contacted, 24 returns 
were received, or 85.7%, which is remark- 
ably good. 

Questionnaires and individually typed 
letters were sent to the supervisors, direc- 
tors, coordinators, and consultants of busi- 
ness education in fifty-two major cities. Of 
the 52 cities contacted, 42 returns were re- 


ceived, or approximately 81%, which is 
considered to be exceptional. 

The committee members felt that it would 
be desirable to check personally some of our 
major organizations in Baltimore with the 
objective in mind of determining the stand- 
ards required by these outstanding com- 
panies. Consequently, they visited, in 
person, the personnel directors of nineteen 
offices. 

Since so many of our graduates may find 
employment with the city, state, and fed- 
eral governments, information was secured 
from these units to determine their stand- 
ards and requirements for typists and 
stenographers. 

The committee felt that the personal 
opinions of the teachers in the Baltimore 
School System, Department of Business 
Education, was necessary insofar as their 
valuable and practicable experience was con- 
cerned. After all, we, as teachers, know 
what our students can do. Therefore, every 
high school instructor received a question- 
naire to be filled out concerning the re- 
quirements regarding typewriting and 
stenography. In addition, the members of 


Table A —— TYPEWRITING 





Speed Minutes 

25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 § 8 10 

Business Companies 1 18 6 $6 9 1 16 
City * * 
State ° ia 
Federal ° ° 
NOMA 12% 60% 26% ° 


*For example, the city, the state, and the federal government requirements are all the same — a speed of 


40 words a minute on a 10-minute test. 
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Table B — STENOGRAPHY 





Speed Minutes 
70 7 80 90 100 14 28 & 
Business Companies 7 4 1 112 4 
City ° - 
State * x 
Federal 6 ’ 
NOMA 9% 338% 29% 26% 


Some persons did not specify the length of dictation There was no definite transcription rate. Practically 
or amount of time the typing or stenography test took. all used net words per minute in their typing tests. 


Table C— MINIMUM TYPING SPEED REQUIREMENTS 




























































































































































































___|| 1 Semester || 2 Semester || 3 Semester || 4 Semester | 5 Semester (6 Semester 
NOG DIG Oo Do Be ee |e 
70 | 1 | a 
Ah 2S Re eee Ree 
60 || ey i | | 2 2 1 | 6 | re 
1 Sat) ee See 
50 1 2 2 |l12 8 | 3 8 52 25 | 10 
45 ee 2 || 6 62/8] 4i1lis| 5 ) | 36 | 2 
40 1 ry eils| 7| s||2|15| 18 Z s7| 2 gE 3| 1 
35 iii7| 7| 9fe|ag} a 37 | 3 Zz 4] 1] ¥ 
so iia! 7| elaluligl |s7/} 6! | 9 g S ay 
25 || 9| 5| 9] 1| 35/12 tae] el |. Z of 
20 || 4| 30 | 13 i2| 1 | | 

Se ee le oy 
10 1 nt ¢ a ee ee 
GR lis |17/ 12 las | 17| 9 I10/10| 4lho|} 8| 4's] 9| ol 4] s| o 
Cr |i 6] 1 3 | 1 3 | 1 1 |} 1 in 

Net || 3| 43 | 16 || 3 | 44| 93 || 7| 51 | 26] 6 | 53 | 96 || 5 | 53 | 14 || 4| 52 | 14 
TOT,|19 | 57 | 33 |19 | 68 | 39 |18 | 68 | 36 ll17 | 69 | se 11 | 67 | 15 | 9 | 64 | 15 
















































































NOTE: A =Authors; B = Teachers; C = Cities. 
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the teaching force received questionnaires 
pertaining to grading of tests, number of 
tests to be given, etc. This has not as yet 
been incoroprated into this report since the 
instructors are in the process of filling out 
these reports. As soon as they are compiled, 
the information will be distributed. 

The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation made a research study in 1950 and 
published a report on their findings in a 
pamphlet relative to standards for begin- 
ning office jobs in stenography and type- 
writing. This report was also studied. 

A member of the committee participated 
in a study of some New York firms — this 
study was conducted as a workshop spon- 
sored by a university. The group visited 
sixteen companies in the New York metro- 
politan area to gather information concern- 
ing methods of determining job competency. 

Note that in the tabulated reports the 
following letters are used: A, 7, and C. 
These refer to Authors, Teachers, and Cities 
respectively. Above these columns, you 
will note the numbers 1-2-3-4-5-6. These 
numbers refer to the semesters of type- 
writing or shorthand. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. With respect to the 
various tabulated forms, the following is a 
majority viewpoint; it must be considered 
that there are many variations insofar as 
the requirements are concerned; however, 
in the main, the information given relates 
to the majority opinion or requirements as 
set forth in the City Course of Study Re- 
quirements of the various cities in the 
survey. 

There appears to be a general consensus 
of opinion regarding the areas of “Errors 
Allowed” and “Length of Timed!jWritings” 
for all three groups; however, there is a 
slight difference in the area of “Minimum 
Speed Requirements” for the opinions of 
the teachers in the Baltimore School System 
and for the requirements of the various 
cities. The suggested speeds”as*given by 
the authors, consultants, etc., are somewhat 
higher. 

It must be noted, however, that the re- 
quirements as specified for business com- 
panies and the various civil service 
requirements are quite comparable to the 
suggested opinions of the teachers in the 
Baltimore School System. 


























































































































































































































Table D — ERRORS ALLOWED ON TIMED WRITINGS 

eer a|t|c|a\r|c|a|r|cla|r|ela|r| clare 
w | | 1] ef | o| 2| il 1 1| of olal 4 

o | | 0 oo} o| oo} « oo} o| ojo] o| ofo! o| o 
8 | | 0 s| | 1| 4) | 3 sia} 1{ aii ol | 
7 | | ol al | of offal al of [1] ofa] a] offo| al 
6 | | a{ offal ale) | af all [| of ao] 2] alo] e| 2 
5s lo! 6|16| 9/11/15 \10| 96/17) 7/33] 13 |) 5|40| 5) 4/48| 5 
4 lol ol aol a] aia} a} aflal 8s] offol 1] offo| 1] o 
3 |el49| 9l|4lse] 6llel4s| 4i4]s5] aiielis| olf4] 9] o 
2 if1l{ 4} elfol a} alala{alal @| efal @| ata} el 1 
1 | | sl allal al allal al all | al el | al sf [als 
0 “oor per wlesatie) 2 Ao 1 “ 1 4 ey 
Tor 12 | 64 | 36 15 | 68 | 2 l16 | 74 | 99 las | 75 | 27 Il11 | 64 | 12 le | 65 | 12 
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Table E— LENGTH OF TIMED WRITINGS 







































































































































































































































































































































































MIN.||A| T|C|A\T|C\A!|T|CIA\|T|C|lA\T|CIWA|TIC 
1 | Q 12 5/98) 11 29 | 16 45/11 | 9| 551 11 
Ss aie {inet Bek oa na thea: Cea 
1 wee ve “sia 1 oe ee a 
7 ord al, el 1| ai 2] 1 iy oes 
“al 6th cae il °y Sap ay Fo ee 
5 |\10| 39 | 95 |/18| 59 | 24 | 12| 53 | 2 | 11| 50 | 14/6 | 20| 216/14) 
“i Ble Ce] gt a 4 ae 
OO OO 
2 1] 2| 4 ae ee oe | 
a fe} s] sts] fs] | et se et 
TOT.| 20| 69 | 40 || 24| 70 | 39 a 77 | 35 [2 80 | 31 18. 67 | 13 /18 | 69 | 13 
| || 
NOTE: One city stated that in 4th semester, 15-Minute tests given. - ; ie 
Table F— MINIMUM DICTATION SPEED REQUIREMENTS 
1 | 2 | 3 } 4 
WPM Aivfice a|ri{c|a|r|ec|al|r|c 
120 | M4. ga al Se 
110 } 1 is ae ee 
100 2 . 3! a| 4 | 7 | 4| 19 
90 ie 4| 1] 8 | 4 | ag | 1 
80 1 1 6| 2| 4] 8| 15] 18 | 4 | 3| 9 
70 2 5 3 | 2 | 14] 6 | | 1 
60 5 3 5 6} 23 | 24] ar) ae 1 
50 5 | 6 | 6 ) al si } | me 
40 2|u| 1s } 1] | | | | 
80 is we eee 
TOT. 5 | Qi | 29 9 38 | 36 * - ms wl 37 | 37. 
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Table G — LENGTH OF DICTATION 










































































Minutes A T C A 7, ie A 7. & A a +.@ 
15 1 

6 1 1 2 
5 2 1 3 8 18 |} 20 138 | 25 26 14| 26); 29 
4 3 3 3 2 1 2 
3 10 7 17 9 7 12 7 5 6 6 3 5 
2 2 15 9 1 11 2 10 9 
1 1 3 2 

TOT. 15 26 31 21 39 37 22 41 35 21 38 37 

















Table H— TRANSCRIPTION REQUIREMENTS 





































































































weM | A|T|C]A/;|T/c] Aaj Tic] alric 

45 1 aa 

40 1 

35 i 1 3| 3| 6 

30 l | 3} 3| 4] 4] @| 4 

25 3} s| 2] 3s] s| 5] 6| 8] 15 

20 | 1| @] 2 @] @| zi 7{|-10] 18] 2@| i7] 6 

15 | 3 | s | 4] sf] 9| wf 2] ww] 6] 1 2 

10 | ; $i s 2; 1| 5] 2 | 2 

.-.] | 1| 8 

0 0 | | 6 | 5 1 | | | 

TOT. || 16 | 9 | 23 16| 15| 25 18 | s0| so]; 17| so| ss 
i| | i| 











For information received from cities, for the first and second semesters, eleven made no indication. In 
addition, in the 3rd and 4th semesters, two cities mentioned “mailability” as a criterion rather than a 
definite speed. 
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Table I— TYPEWRITING 


Teachers and City Requirements were uniform in that NET words per minute were suggested or required. 
The authors, consultants, etc., suggested GROSS rather than net words per minute relative to the timed 





























writings. 
Minimum Speed Requirements (Words A T C | B N 
Per Minute) | 
First Semester | 25 20 | 20 | 
Second Semester | 35 25 | 25-30) | 
Third Semester 40 | 30 | 35 | 
Fourth Semester 50 35 | 40 | 
Fifth Semester 55 | 40 | 45-50 | 
Sixth Semester | 60 | 45 | 50 40 | 50-55 
Errors Allowed | | 
First Semester | § fee | 5 
Second Semester § | $8 5 
Third Semester | 5 3 | 5 
Fourth Semester i. g 3-5| 5 
Fifth Semester ay 5 | 5 | | 
Sixth Semester | 5 5 | 5 | 
Length of Timed Writings 
First Semester | § 5 5 
Second Semester 5 5 5 
Third Semester 5 5 5 | 
Fourth Semester S-) Ge 5-10) 
Fifth Semester | 10 | 10 | 10 
Sixth Semester | 10 | 10 | 10 














B =Business Companies, City, State, Federal Civil Service 
N =NOMA suggestions 


Table J— STENOGRAPHY 





A 7 is¢é B N 
Minimum Dictation Speed Requirements 








First Semester 50-60 40) 40 

Second Semester 60-80 60) 60 

Third Semester 80} '70-80 80 

Fourth Semester 100 90 100} 80—90/80-100 
Length of Dictation (Minutes) | 

First Semester 3 2 3 

Second Semester 3-5 2-5 3-5 

Third Semester 5 5 5 

Fourth Semester 5 5 5| 3-5 ? 
Transcription Requirements 

First Semester 0 10 10 

Second Semester 0 15 15 

Third Semester 20 15 20 

Fourth Semester 25 20 25 * 135-40 


























*Very indefinite — majority of companies do not have a set requirement insofar as transcription speeds are concerned. 
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There seems to be a general opinion as to 
the length of timed writings for all categories; 
however, the relationship of errors to the 
length of timed writings is not clear for the 
various city requirements. It is the sugges- 
tion of the authors, consultants, etc. that 
five errors be allowed and five-minute tests 
be given. 

The standards of teachers (Baltimore 
School System) and those of the various 
city Course of Study Requirements were 
somewhat comparable; however, the sug- 
gestions of the authors, consultants, etc., 
were somewhat higher. The requirements 
of business companies and civil service 


agencies were related closely to the teachers’ 
opinions (Minimum Dictation Speeds). 
With respect to the Length of Dictation, 
there seems to be a general agreement in 
all three areas. The transcription require- 
ments for the various cities are slightly 
higher than those indicated in the teachers’ 
opinions; however, in the light of the very 
inflexible standards demanded by business 
houses and civil service requirements, the 
teachers’ opinions are closely allied; the 
authors’ opinions are somewhat higher al- 
though they are in complete agreement with 
the course of study requirements of the 
various city standards. 








Secretarial Programs in Colleges 


(Continued from page 201) 


in-service workers and_ regular college 
students who have completed the intro- 
ductory course. 

A close working relationship between the 
college and the community, a student in- 
terne (work experience) program, and stu- 
dent associate memberships in the com- 
munity’s professional organizations help to 
bridge the gap between the classroom and 
job service. As a morale and motivation 
factor, the advanced secretarial specializa- 
tion courses tend to give impetus to the 
whole secretarial program. 

It is standard educational procedure to 
schedule courses for the training of secre- 
taries for business office service. It may be 
that acceptance of specific courses for the 
education of secretaries to serve professional 
and industrial offices is just now beginning. 

The ability to serve as a business office 
secretary is a primary essential to competent 
service as a secretary in an office of profes- 
sional or industrial specialization. It may be 


that specific training for business office occu- 
pations can be generally completed in the 
lower division and then retained and enlarged 
through education and practice in specialized 
office courses through the upper division. 

It is accepted that a majority of the secre- 
tarial major graduates will find employment 
in business offices. The points offered for 
consideration are that some may develop a 
real interest in one of the specializations; 
that those going into business office em- 
ployment should profit substantially from 
the advanced education in specializations 
because of the interplay of medical, legal, 
and industrial implications in the scope of 
modern business office activities; and that 
college secretarial programs may thus be- 
come truly four-year programs while they 
move into a closer working relationship with 
the several types of community enterprises 
and render a more complete service to com- 
munity business, industry, and the pro- 
fessions. 








More Basic Business for Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 204) 


in the sales field and do a commendable 
job by applying the principles that they 
learned in their brief study. By approaching 
these courses from a neutral or consumer 
standpoint double value was obtained. 

concLusion. It is likely that if the busi- 
ness curriculum in this school were to be 
reviewed, further changes would be made. 
As the enrollment and personnel of the 
school increase, more courses and sections 
of courses must be added to meet the needs 
and interests of the students. 

With the rapid development of transpor- 
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tation and growth of cities, it seems feasible 
that within a few years there will be no 
truly rural communities. As this change 
takes place, basic business in the small 
rural school will need to be supplemented 
more and more with vocational business 
courses. 

Now is the time for school administrators 
and teachers to look critically at their busi- 
ness curriculum to see whether it is meeting 
the needs of their boys and girls. If it seems 
satisfactory, fine! If it is inadequate, now 
is the time to do something about it! 
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An Office Procedure Method 
of Working Bookkeeping 


Practice Sets 


by SISTER MARY XAVIER 
OUR LADY OF ANGELS HIGH SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A unique method of having students work their bookkeeping 


practice sets is presented by Sister Mary Xavier. 


Changing 


the routine of the practice set work creates a great deal of 
student interest while simulating actual bookkeeping opera- 
tions in the office. 


Bookkeeping practice sets are supposed 
to be the most practical phase of a first- 
year bookkeeping course. However, after 
teaching bookkeeping for ten years, I still 
was unable to reconcile the traditional meth- 
od of working the practice sets with what 
I knew to be the actual procedures in the 
business office.’ Reluctant to initiate a new 
method, the working of practice sets con- 
tinued to be a discouraging experience until 
1952 when a method which would more 
nearly approach actual office procedures 
was devised and tried out experimentally. 


Now, after having the students follow 
this ‘method in working two practice sets 
each year for the past four years, I believe 
that working practice sets can be not only 
the most practical but also the most interest- 
ing and valuable phase of the first-year book- 
keeping course. 


The office procedure method described in 
this article provides for the working of 
bookkeeping practice sets in a business like 
manner by simulating as closely as possible 
the procedures followed in the bookkeeping 
department of a business. It provides in 
addition an excellent opportunity to devel- 
op in the students desirable attitudes and 
work habits, which enable them to make 
an easy and happy adjustment to the busi- 
ness Office. 


PRELIMINARY PREPARATION. As preliminary 
preparation, the students are asked very 
early in the year to visit some office or 
interview a relative or friend who works 
in an office, and to prepare an oral report 
about ‘the number of people who are in- 
volved in keeping the records of the busi- 
ness and just what each one does. Some 
of the students who are employed part time 
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for bookkeeper. 


may prepare their reports from their own 
experiences. 

These reports greatly stimulate the in- 
terest of the class and impress the students 
with the value of the study of bookkeeping. 
The responsibility of each worker for the 
ultimate accuracy of the records is em- 
phasized, thus laying a foundation for an 
understanding and appreciation of the of- 
fice procedure method to be used later in 
working the bookkeeping practice sets. 


Class discussion of the office procedure plan. 
After completing the study of the special 
journals and subsidiary ledgers, a class per- 
iod is devoted to a discussion 'of the office 
procedure plan of working the practice set. 
The importance of the ability to go about 
their duties in an “‘employee-like” manner 
is stressed. Attention is directed to the need 
for regular attendance and punctuality and 
to the importance of attitudes and person- 
ality traits. 

The Want Ad. —It has been found” that 
the best method of distributing the jobs 
in the practice set is to have each member 
of the class answer a “want ad” for the 
position they desire and feel capable of 
holding. Therefore, a sample want ad is 
mimeographed and distributed. (See illus- 
tration below.) It is understood that the 
salaries offered will be paid in grades. 


Wanted: Bookkeepers and Clerks 





Salaries range from $85 per week for sales clerk to $100 
Knowledge of bookkeeping essential — 
app'icants apply in own handwriting giving qualifications 
and references to— The Personnel Manager, Walker 
Grocery Co., E. Z. Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Letters of application. At the time the 
want ads are distributed, the importance of 
the letter of application and its contents 
are discussed and the students are referred 
to various texts for sample letters of appli- 
cation. They understand that these letters 
are an important part of their training and 
will be graded as such. 


After the letters of application have been 
collected and read by the teacher, they are 
discussed with the class. Some of the best 
letters and some of the poorer letters are 
read to the class and the good and bad 
qualities pointed out. A summary is then 
drawn from the class as to what qualities 
make a letter of application “good” or 


é 


poor. 


Organization of groups. — The class is then 
organized into ‘‘offices” of five employees 
each as follows: 


Order Clerk — Records all purchases of merchandise 
on account in the purchases journal. 
Posts all entries in the purchases 
journal to the accounts payable 
ledger. 
Prepares the Abstract of Accounts 
Payable. 


Sales Clerk — Records all sales of merchandise on 
account in the sales journal. 
Posts all entries in the sales journal 
to the accounts receivable ledger. 
Prepares the Abstract of Accounts 
Receivable. 


Cash Receipts Cashier — Records all cash received in 
the cash receipts journal. 
Posts all entries in the cash receipts 
journal to the accounts receivable 
ledger. 
Proves cash. 


Cash Payments Cashier — Records all cash payments 
in the cash payments journal. 
Posts all entries in the cash payments 
journal to the accounts payable ledger. 


Bookkeeper and Department Manager — Records the 
opening entry, any correcting entries, 
and all miscellaneous current entries 
in the general journal. 

Does all posting from the general 
journal te any of the three ledgers. 
Posts the summarizing entries from 
the various special journals to the 
general ledger. 

Prepares the trial balance of the gen- 
eral ledger. 


It is felt that should the number in the 
class not be divisible by five, groups of four 
each would be just as satisfactory. The 
distribution of the work would be the same 
as for the groups of five except that one 
cashier would take care of both cash re- 
ceipts and cash payments, but would do no 
posting. The posting could be handled by 
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the order clerk for the accounts payable 
ledger and by the sales clerk for the ac- 
counts receivable ledger. 


Arrangement of the classroom. — The book- 
keeping class meets in a rather large class- 
room equipped with flat top desks. It is 
easy to move four desks together back to 
back and add one at the end, so that an 
office arrangement is ‘simulated. The in- 
terest of the class in ‘working in this sim- 
ulated office may be judged from the fact that 
after the desks have been arranged the first 
day, the students usually have the “offices” 
set up by the time the teacher reaches the 
classroom. 


Work Schedules. — On the same day that 
the groups are organized and the “offices” 
set up, a complete set of detailed work 
schedules is distributed to each student- 
employee. A brief discussion is held about 
these work schedules to make sure that each 
student understands just what part of the 
work she is to do as well as what part each 
of the other employees in her group will 
take care of. 


At this time, after cautioning the stu- 
dents that the efficient employee will always 
find something to do when caught up with 
her work, certain exercises from the sup- 
plementary section of the textbook are 
designated as “extra credit work,” to be 
completed by any student who wishes to 
do so either during the class period or out- 
side of class. However, the need for 
cooperation within each office group is 
stressed, and it is pointed out that if any 
employee is absent, each member of the 
group must be able and willing to do the 
work of the absent member. 


While the student-employees of each “‘of- 
fice group” work on their respective sets, 
the teacher moves from group to group 
giving help or encouragement where needed. 
However, the student-employees are per- 
mitted and encouraged to help one another 
within their office group, although they are 
not permitted to converse with members 
of other office groups. Since the sets are 
kept in the classroom, it is felt that there 
is very little opportunity to copy. 


Periodic rotation. — Each time the trans- 
actions for a month and the trial balance 
are completed by an office group, the mem- 
bers of that group are rotated, so that each 
student-employee has a different job. In 
this way, each student has an opportunity 
to do the work of each job before the practice 
set is entirely finished. 
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After the trial balance has been completed 
by each member of the group, the work at 
the end of the fiscal period is completed by 
all students simultaneously in the regular 
classroom situation. 


Employee rating report. — The bookkeeper 
and department manager is furnished a 
typed form as shown below, on which 
she is asked to furnish certain information 
in regard to the student-employees in her 
office group. For each student-employee, 
she is to record the number of days absent, 
the number of times tardy, the number of 
times work of an absent member was han- 
dled, the number of times help was needed, 
the kind of help needed, and any other 
personal comments. The student-em- 
ployees understand that this report will be 
given consideration in determining their sal- 
aries (grades) for the period. This is done 
to familiarize them with merit-rating systems 
in use in many business offices. 

Time required for working the set. — Al- 
though this office procedure method of work- 
ing bookkeeping practice sets takes slightly 
longer, it is felt that the results secured in 
student interest and understanding justify 
this extra time. The work through the trial 
balance requires about three weeks, as com- 
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pared to the two weeks required when work- 
ing the set in the traditional manner. 
Conclusions 

The alert bookkeeping teacher is con- 
stantly looking for effective motivating de- 
vices. The office procedure method of 
working bookkeeping practice sets provides 
a unique way in which the class may deviate 
from the traditional method and thus be 
stimulated to do superior work on the prac- 
tice sets. Students enjoy working together, 
helping and being helped by their fellow 
students. They like the change from regular 
class routine. Using this method renews 
their interest at a time when most needed, 
since the first practice set is worked at the 
end of the first semester or at the beginning 
of the second semester, and the second set 
near the end of the second semester. 


The method discussed here also provides 
the teacher with a good opportunity to 
point out the effects in the office of many 
undesirable personality traits and work hab- 
its. In fact, the students themselves usually 
take this into their own hands, and typical 
teenagers respond more readily to “being 
told” of these personality deficiencies by 
members of their own group than they do 
to correction by the teacher. 


WALKER STORE NO._______ 





| Did Work of Absentee | Needed Help | 





Name of Days | Times 
Student Employee | Absent |-Tardy | Times 
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Comments 


Kind (Times, Kind 
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At the right is a list of professional books recom- 
mended for business teachers. They are all cloth 
bound. Each book will be sent postpaid at the 
price indicated, cash with the order. Examina- 
tion copies are not available, but any book 


purchased may be returned if not satisfactory. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 





PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Hardaway and Maier $3.00 
GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION by 
Dame and Brinkman 3.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPE- 
WRITING by Lamb 3.00 
METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION by Harms 3.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING SHORT- 
HAND AND TRANSCRIPTION by Lamb 3.00 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Walters and Nolan 3.00 
METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
by Boynton 3.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING by Lamb 3.00 
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® who need an inten- 
sive basic review 


ENGILISIE ® who need a course 
_ with remedial emphasis 
THE EASY WAY i° who have a lagging 
interest in grammar 
By Norman Schachter | 


i 
Pro . 


ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is a workbook-textbook geared to the 
modern student. It is spicy and lively and will appeal especially 
to those stud2nts who dislike grammar or who are looking for some- 
thing. different and challenging. It is filled with examples and ex- 
ercises based on topics that are popular 
with the average student. A series of 
try-out exercises are provided to pro- 
mote confidence in the student before 
doing a written assignment. 











The author has made most effective use 
of instructive pictorial cartoons to add 
zest and motivation to a sometimes dull 
subject. They help to put across points 
of English that otherwise might be mean- 
ingless or misunderstood. 


Four achievement tests are now available. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 





sovrnwresrenn FuBLisin’ coment (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
e ' Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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20TH CENTURY © 
TYPEWRITING 


The first edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, published in 1927, made a 
revolutionary, but lasting, contribution to better and more efficient teaching of type- 
writing to high school students. Each of the other editions in their turn has made its 
marked additional contribution to building typing skill more easily, more rapidly, and 
more thoroughly. Now the new seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is 
another milestone in the parade of outstanding editions of a great typing book. It will 
certainly lead to better teaching with resultant higher speeds with control in less time. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, was written with the student 
in mind. The judicious use of color; the unusually attractive, uncrowded layout; the 
clear, meaningful illustrations; the simplified directions; the interesting content of the 
drill material; and the varied devices for simplifying the correlated figuring and counting 
activities will appeal to the modern, practical-minded high school youth of today. It is 
a book that will never become dull for the student. The constantly challenging skill- 
building plan, woven throughout the whole book, will develop the success habit and 
keep him striving to perfect his technique to gain a high rate of speed with control. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has been used to train more high school students 
to type since its publication than all other books in the field. It is now adopted in all 
states and in most large cities having adoptions, and in thousands of individual schools. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 






| 
| 








(Specialists in Business 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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The NEW 








By D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh 
T. James Crawford, Indiana University 


Lawrence W. Erickson, U. C. L. A. 





le a CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES THAT WILL MEAN 
ype- BETTER RESULTS IN THE CLASSROOM: 
e ifs VA new, proved pattern for covering the whole keyboard in easy steps for maximum 
and typing skill 
a 1S VUniform right-hand margins in the first fifty lessons 
will /Precalculated words a minute for timed writings 
me. Continuous emphasis on basic techniques 
Jent Simplification and careful grading of skill-building material 
the VImmediate introduction of marked direct dictation copy 
the ./Guided writings for improvement of skill 
ting Planned reconstruction of basic skill following the mastery of new problem material 
It is New composition-at-the-typewriter drills 
kill. Improved presentation of related learning drills 
and | /Four-word count in goal typing for easier selection of quarter-minute goals 


Emphasis on the comparison of various problem-copy rates with straight-copy rates 
VA new, unique method of introducing the business letter 
VA carefully planned, psychologically sound development of office production skill 


Continuous and planned development of speed with control in second-year produc- 
ols. tion typing 


ents 
1 all 











'N|PUBLISHING CO. 


ness ahd Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 








APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 


New 5th Edition * By J. H. Dodd 





Here is a vividly written book that presents fundamen- 
tal economic principles in a nontechnical manner. 
Clear descriptive material applies the principles to 
everyday situations with which students are unfamiliar. 
An understanding of the nature of business, money and 
credit, and similar matters is developed before spending, 
saving, and using consumer services are covered. 
Government, taxation, and other economic systems 
are delayed until the student has a firm understanding 


of the simpler fundamentals. 





Everthing is done in APPLIED ECONOMICS to hold 
the student's interest and to promote learning. Effective 
illustrations and interesting graphic material are used 


throughout the book. 


These helpful aids are available for the classroom — 
Workbook — provides a review of the textbook material and applications 
to real economic problems. 
Achievement tests — give a valuable testing program to help insure 
mastery of the principles covered. 


Teachers’ manual — contains comprehensive teaching helps and is 
furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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A Program That Produees Results 


in Office Practice 


by MRS. VIRGINIA D. HENNING 
EDISON TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Why spend so much of your valuable teaching time doing 

menial tasks? The following article illustrates how one 

teacher solved this problem and gave the students some 
responsibilities. 


“She’s my right arm. I would be lost with- 
out her. She seems to know just what to do 
and when to do it. She is dependable — I 
know the work will be done and she will be 
there to do it. She saves time for me by 
suggesting short cuts and easier ways to do 
things. I never have to check up on her to 
see that a job once started gets done. Be- 
sides, she is pleasant and willing to do mere 
than her share. She has office know-how.” 
These are a few of the remarks you will 
sometimes hear a boss make about his sec- 
retary. 

Why are some office workers so highly 
esteemed, whereas others are considered 
merely good? How are good personality 
traits developed? Can they be developed in 
the business classes? 

Students often say, “How can I develop 
initiative; how can I know if I am depend- 
able: how do I develop diplomacy; do I fol- 
low through on jobs assigned to me?” 

The teacher often says, “Why can’t stu- 
dents be dependable? Why don’t students 
ever finish one lesson completely? Why 
must I always remind students to make up 
work they missed when they were absent? 
Why must I always check up on my students 
to see that they put away the books, covered 
the machines, typed their names on their 
papers and picked up scraps of paper from 
the floor? If I didn’t have to wait on my 
students so much, I would not get so tired. 
I could spend more time teaching and less 
time being a clerk.” 

Is there a solution to the stindente? prob- 
lem? Of course there is. Is there a solution 
to the teacher’s problem? Indeed there is! 
Read the job schedule chart shown on 
pages 220 and 221. 

OUR CLASS RUNS LIKE CLOCKWORK! We share 
the work load — each student does a small 
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job; all take turns so that everyone can 
participate. A team of two students is 
appointed for each job classification. They 
carry out the duties listed on the job schedule 
which is posted on the bulletin board. Every 
Friday, the present team appoints two other 
people who will take over their job and 
perform all the duties listed. The important 
trait of follow-through is developed since the 
former team still has responsibility to see 
that their successors carry out the specific 
duties listed. The former team supervises 
the work of the new team and substitutes 
for them in case of absence. 

The team in charge of supplies and equip- 
ment appreciates the importance of being 
dependable and reliable, for all the other 
students are depending upon them to pro- 
vide the necessary materials to do the day’s 
work. The attendance clerks and mainte- 
nance crew also know that the teacher is 
depending upon them to take the class roll 
and keep the room orderly. 

The bulletin board team must use crea- 
tiveness and initiative in planning displays 
that will attract attention and will illustrate 
worth-while suggestions to the members of 
the class. Often, students suggest rearrange- 
ment of the room equipment or improved 
ways of labeling the supply shelves in the 
storage cabinets. 

Student enthusiasm is high, for all have a 
share in the smooth operation of the class. 
The teacher is more energetic and spends all 
the time in teaching. Graded papers are 
returned automatically. At the end of the 
hour supplies disappear as if by magic. 
Never have the file drawers been neater. 
Can students help? Carldene Langlois, an 
office training student, designed and wrote 
the job schedule chart shown on pages 220 
and 221. It was merely edited by the teacher. 
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OFFICE TRAINING JOB SCHEDULE 











PURPOSES: To give students all possible opportunity to develop good office traits such 
as Reliability, Responsibility, Dependability, Diplomacy, Initiative, Per- 
sonality, and Follow-through on assigned jobs. 
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DatTE ATTENDANCE FILING MAINTENANCE 
Record daily attendance | Keep files in order Pick up all litter 
Total daily Straighten papers Machines covered; books 
Monthly — grand totals | Type new labels when orderly; materials put 
Change desk calendar needed away 
daily; wall calendar, | Substitute new folders; | Turn out lights 
monthly remove inactive ma- | All windows closed 
terial (plants watered) 
File daily pink absence | IBM cord pulled out 
slips — alphabetically | Door locked 
FRIDAY: appoint new | FRIDAY: appoint new | FRIDAY: appoint new 
team team team 
MARCH i Peed: Se. ae 
11-16 
18—24 ye ath ee 
25-30 ae a ae a eo 7 
APRIL 
1l— 6 7 
8-13 eS ed 6 
a —(vacation) acerca cee 
22-27 ie | ee 
MAY | 
29- 1 L— oti 75a 
6-11 | = 
13-18 | - 
| 
5 s es ree i 
a, ———e E See eee 
JUNE 
38] _ , +-— Saw chatted 

















OFFICE TRAINING JOB SCHEDULE (Cont.) 





Self-Perpetuating 








On Friday of each week the current work team appoints two students to take over their 
duties for the following week. The names of the appointed students are written on the 
job schedule sheet posted on the bulletin board. The former team supervises the work of 
the succeeding team; substitutes for them if they are absent; and sees that all duties are 
performed each day. 





ASSIGNMENTS 


SUPPLIES 


BuLLETIN Boarp 








(all on notebook 
paper and typed) 
Post list of assign- 
ments on bulletin 

board by dates 
Give clear directs. 
Explain make-up 

work to absentees 


FRI: appoint new 
team 





Make available all 
needed materials 
Pass out supplies 
Assemble supplies; 
cut; punch holes 
Collect supplies 
Replenish supplies 


FRI: appoint new 
team 






































DaTE HoMEWorRK 
Check off lessons 
as they come in 
See that work is 
turned in on 
time 
Notify those be- 
hind 
Return graded 
papers 
FRI: appoint 
new team 
MARCH 
| ie 
18—24 
25-30 
“APRIL raeeaten 
=) ) ae 
8-13 
15-19 
(vacation )}————— 
22-297 
MAY |_| ‘ 
1) 
6-11 | 
13-18 
20-25 
27-31 
JUNE - 





Change bulletin 
board displays 

Post current class 
projects 

Post sample busi- 
ness forms; typical 
letterheads, etc. 


FRI: appoint new 
team 
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Columbia University 
Grants Doctorates 


Announcement has been made by the 
Registrar of Columbia University that the 
following business educators have received 
their Ed.D. degrees in business education: 

Dr. Sara B. Cordery’s study is “The 
Training of Business Teachers in Degree- 
Granting Institutions for Negroes.” She 
holds a Bachelor of Science degree from 
South Carolina State College at Orangeburg 
and an M.A. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. At the present time 
she is chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at Barber-Scotia College in 
Concord, North Carolina. 

Dr. Rodney O. Felder is chairman of the 
Department of Business Training at Finch 
College in New York City. His study is 
entitled “General Business Teachers in 
Action.” Dr. Felder has taught in high 
schools in upstate New York and at Santa 
Barbara Junior College in California. 
Presently, he is teaching part time at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
addition to his full-time work at Finch 
College. 

Dr. Clifton C. Thorne is associate pro- 
fessor of business at State University Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, New York. 
Dr. Thorne completed his B.S. and M.S. 
degrees in the college where he presently 
teaches. The study Dr. Thorne completed 
for his degree is entitled “Managing Your 
Money, A Consumer Television Series.” 
Dr. Thorne, in addition to his full-time 
university appointment, is presently serving 
as a radio and TV consultant to the Office 
of the Governor in the field of consumer 
protection and education. 
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New Officers for Tri-State 


At the annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association, held in 
Pittsburgh on November 15 and 16, the 
following were elected to office: president, 
Sally W. Weimer, dean, Duffs’ Iron-City 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; direc- 
tor, John C. Frakes, supervisor of business 
education, Cleveland Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio; first vice-president, Betty 
Jane Lloyd, Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; second  vice- 
president, Margaret L. Winch, Taylor- 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, Elizabeth Cor- 
coran, Brentwood High School, Brentwood, 
Pennsylvania; and treasurer, Ruth Con- 
wisher, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


John McCreery New Supervisor 
of Business Education 
in Pasadena 


Announcement has been made _ that 
John K. McCreery has been appointed to fill 
the position of supervisor of business educa- 
tion for the Pasadena City Schools. 

Mr. McCreery graduated from Ohio State 
University with a B.S. degree and he holds an 
M.A. degree from the same university as 
well as having done some additional gradu- 
ate work at the University of Southern 
California. 

Mr. McCreery has been a business teacher 
in the junior colleges of Pasadena for the 
past ten years. Prior to going to California, 
he taught in Ohio. 
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Arkansas Elects New Officers 


At the annual Arkansas Business Educa- 
tion Association meeting in Little Rock, 
elections were held and the new officers 
are shown in the accompanying photograph. 

Mrs. Ethel Hart, Southern State College, 


Magnolia, Arkansas, has been elected to 
continue as editor of the Arkansas Newsletter. 


At the meeting Dr. H. G. Enterline of 


Indiana University spoke on “General 
Business in the High School.” 





Front Row, Left to Right: Mrs. Bernice Crawford (vice-president), Crossett High School, Crossett; Ruby Croom, 
(president), Central High School, Little Rock; Mrs. Estelle Bowles, (treasurer), Magnolia High School, Magnolia. 

Back Row, Left to Right: District Directors: Mrs. Euleta Miller, Russellville High School, Russellville; Mrs. Rachael 
Mosley, Camden High School, Camden; Miss Juanita Cox, Smackover High School, Smackover; Mrs. Arrawanna 
Hyde, Paragould High School, Paragould; Mrs. Lucille Hopper, Bauxite High School, Bauxite. 

Not shown in photograph: Mrs. Mary Nell Turner (secretary), Hope High School, Hope. 











A Law Forum Assembly 


(Submitted by J. G. Pritchard, 
Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, Washington) 


Everyday law for students was the sub- 
ject of a new assembly idea at Lincoln High 
School, Seattle. The program was put on 
by the business law classes with two at- 
torneys as guest speakers. 

The object of the assembly was to show 
students how law touches their daily lives. 
Skits, talks, and questions were the media 
used. 

Two skits showed the application of law 
in such instances as breaking a tooth on a 
rock when biting into a sandwich and title 
to money found by an employee in a hotel 
lobby. An uninformed panel of three picked 
from the audience gave their opinions. Then, 
the legal side of the questions was given by 
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one of the attorney guest speakers. 

Students were supplied with question 
sheets in the home rooms the day before. 
These were collected by the law class as the 
students took their assembly seats. Sug- 
gested topics and sample questions were on 
the bulletin that accompanied the question 
forms. A statement was made at the as- 
sembly to the effect that answers were for 
the question and were not rules of law. 
Facts often alter the application. 

Full data on teen-age marriage was among 
the remarks of one of the guest attorneys. 
There were plenty of questions for question 
time. Answers to remaining questions were 
posted in the display boards in the hall. 
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Honor for Dr. Harman 


At the annual con- 
vention of the National 
Association and Council 
of Business Schools held 
in Cincinnati in Novem- 
ber, the Association’s 
Man-of-the-Year plaque 
for outstanding service 
in business education was 
awarded to Dr. J. L. 
Harman, Sr. of Bowling 
Green Business Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

At an early age he 
became identified with 
Bowling Green Business 
University, first as a student and then as an 
instructor and he has never left the service 
of that institution. For approximately forty 
years he has been a co-owner of the school 
and he was its president for twenty-five 
years. He continues to teach regularly. 

For more than ten years, Dr. Harman was 
a member of the board of governors of the 
National Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools, forerunner of the National 
Association and Council of Business Schools. 
Twice he was appointed to commissions by 
governors of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky — once to supervise a survey of the 
public schools of Kentucky and the other 
time to select the locations for two state 
colleges. 

In 1932, Kentucky Wesleyan College con- 
ferred upon Dr. Harman an honorary LL.D. 
degree. At a dinner in his honor the Ken- 
tucky Business Education Association gave 
him similar recognition. 





Dr. Harman 


RRR RSC RRR 
Loan Mallory 


Loan Mallory, head of the business depart- 
ment at Pershing High School in Detroit, 
passed away on Sunday, September 15. 

Mr. Mallory was very active in the Michi- 
gan Business Education Association and 
was past president of the Metropolitan Busi- 
ness Education Group. He taught for fifteen 
years at Pershing High School and pre- 
viously taught at the High School of 
Commerce and Northwestern High School. 
Mr. Mallory received his bachelor’s degree 
from Missouri State Teachers College and 
his master’s degree from Wayne State 
University. 
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Michigan Meeting 
The dates established for the Michigan 


Business Education Association meetin: 
are March 21 and 22 and the convention city 
has been designated as Saginaw, Michigan 

Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University oi 
Pittsburgh, will be the speaker at the fina! 
meeting and banquet of the convention 
Alan Lloyd of the Gregg Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, will speak on typewrit- 
ing. Homer Cox, Northwestern University, 
will speak on business communications and 
John A. Pendery, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, will speak on clerica! 
practice. 

Dr. Elvin Eyster of the University of 
Indiana will be the main speaker at the 
luncheon on March 22. 


Connecticut 
Business Educators Meeting 


The fall luncheon meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Business Educators Association was 
held at Wilby Commercial High School, 
Waterbury. The president, Dean R. Mals- 
bary, presided at the meeting. Paul M. 
Boynton, of the State Department of 
Education, introduced the after-dinner 
speaker, Louis A. Leslie, who spoke on the 
topic, “Scrape Off the Shorthand Barnacles.”’ 
James Moran, principal of Wilby High 
School, and Frank Skehan, head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department of Wilby, were 
in charge of arrangements. 

The annual convention of the Association 
will be held on the campus of the University 
of Connecticut on May 10, 1958. 


Arizona Meeting 


The Arizona Business Educators Associa- 
tion met on November 9 in the Tucson Inn, 
Bagdad, Arizona. The main speaker at the 
morning session was N. T. Rockel, Hughes 
Aircraft Company. The title of his talk was 
“The Instructor, The Student, and In- 
dustry — A Team.” Lloyd Hubbard, ap- 
plied science field manager, International 
Business Machines, Los Angeles, spoke at 
the luncheon meeting. 

The officers of the Arizona Business 
Educators Association are: president, 
Dr. H. J. Langen; vice president, Wayne 
White; secretary-treasurer, Wanda Nicoson. 
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N.A.B.T.E. Convention Plans 


The Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago will 
be the meeting place of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Education 
convention from February 20-22, 1958. The 
theme of the meeting will be “Better Pro- 
grams for Business Teacher Education.” 
Dr. John Binnion, University of Denver, 
and Dr. Gerald Porter, University of 
Oklahoma, are cochairmen of the program 
committee. 

There will be combined and related pro- 
grams of the N.A.B.T.E., the U.S. Chapter 
of the International Society for Business 
Education, the U.B.E.A. Research Founda- 
tion for Business Education, and the Ad- 
minstrators Division of U.B.E.A. The high 
light of this year’s program will be the special 
group conferences in specialized programs 
for business teacher education. 

Dr. John L. Rowe, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota, presi- 
dent of N.A.B.T.E., will officially open the 
convention at 1:15 p.m. on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 20. Dorothy L. Travis, Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota, is 
president of U.B.E.A. Dr. Anna Louise 
Eckersley, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, is president of U.S. Chapter of 
the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation. Parker Liles, Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, Atlanta, is 
president of the Administrators Division of 
U.B.E.A. Dr. Erwin M. Keithley, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, is president 
of the U.B.E.A. Research Foundation. 

Dr. Paul Lomax, professor emeritus of 
New York University and currently serving 
as consultant in business education for 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
will deliver the keynote address on Thursday 
afternoon. 

This year’s program will feature eight 
group conferences concerned with special 
problems in Business Teacher Education. 
These special conferences will be as follows: 


Group I — Programs in University Schools or Colleges of 
Business Administration 
Chairman: Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater 
Consultant: Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 


Group II — Programs in University Schools or Colleges 
of Education 
Chairman: Helen Reynolds, New York University, 
New York City 
Consultant: Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 
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Gsoup III — Programs in Liberal Arts Colleges 
Chairman: Sister Catherine Francis, C.S.C., Arch- 
bishop Cushing College, Brookline, 
Massachusetts 
Consultant: James Meehan, Hunter College, New 
York City 
Group IV — Programs in Colleges for Teacher Education 
Chairman: E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia e 
Consultant: Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville 
Group V — Programs for Business Teacher Preparation 
at the Graduate Level 
Chairman: M. Herbert Freeman, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair 
F Consultant: D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 
Group VI— Programs for the Preparation of College 
Teachers of Business Subjects 
Chairman: Vernon Musselman, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 
Consultant: Elvin S. Eyster, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington 
Group VII— The Problem of Transfer Students from 
Two-year College Programs 
Chairman: Kenneth J. Hansen, Colorado State 
College, Greeley 
Consultant: John M. Trytten, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 
Group VIII — The Problem of Transfer Students from 
Technical and Specialized Colleges 
Chairman: Vernal Carmichael, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 
Consultant: Milo O. Kirkpatrick, president of King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 


N.A.B.T.E. members will also have an 
opportunity to attend and participate in 
the meetings of the U.B.E.A. Research 
Foundation, the Administrators Division of 
U.B.E.A. and the International Society for 
Business Education, as well as the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. 

- ” * 


Congratulations to 
Mr. Catherman 


Charles S. Catherman, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of Catherman’s Busi- 
ness College, Cumberland, Maryland, has 
recently been elected to his second term as 
president of the Cumberland Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Catherman, who had previ- 
ously served two terms as a member of the 
board of directors of the chamber, will hold 
office until August, 1958. 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 


A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It pro- 
vides space for 42 students to record the gross speed 
and the net speed on timed tests. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


Second Edition 


By 











ORDER IT 
NOW FOR 
USE IN YOUR 
CLASSES ... 


S== 3 
= —— 


Peter L. Agnew 














A Practice Set for Advanced Typing or 
Office Practice, Containing 40 Integrated 
Office Typing Jobs 


This low-priced practice set contains the 


SUPPLIES INCLUDED 
Folder 1 


17 letterheads 
9 sheets plain paper 
2 interoffice memos in quadruplicate 
4 voucher checks in duplicate 
inventory form in duplicate 
rough drafts 
handwritten business forms 


business forms described in the ad- 


Cincinnati 27 
San Francisco 3 





joining column. A book of instructions 1 


is included in the set without extra 
charge. 


The forty jobs are realistic and all forms 
are standard size. The instructions for 
each job explain what to do and give the 
data needed. The set may be completed 
in approximately twenty-five hours of 
work or in about six weeks in the aver- 


age classroom. 


The teachers’ manual, furnished free 
when the set is ordered for class use, is 
arranged for easy checking. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
Dallas 2 Folder 5 


price list form 

purchase requisitions in duplicate 
application for employment 

payroll form in duplicate 

payroll change sheet in duplicate 
memorandum of currency in duplicate 
employment termination form in du- 
plicate 

report of injury in duplicate 

credit memo in duplicate 

financial statements in duplicate 
galley proof 

quotation request in duplicate 

4 telephone call blanks 


Folder 2 


4 sheets carbon paper 
25 sheets onionskin paper 


Folder 3 


2 deeds 

2 mortgages 

2 leases 

2 contracts 

1 large business envelope 
2 executive envelopes 

5 small business envelopes 
6 window envelopes 

25 index cards 


Folder 4 


sales invoices in triplicate 

bills of lading in triplicate 
telegram blanks 

purchase orders in quadruplicate 
statements 

gummed file folder labels 
executive letterheads 
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(For completed work) 
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Dr. Lomax Honored 


At the banquet of 
the recent annual meet- 
ing of the National Asso- 
ciation and Council of 
Business Schools’ in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
Distinguished Service 
Plaque was awarded 
to Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
who was for many years 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Educa- 
tion at New York 
University, and who is 
currently on the faculty 








Dr. Lomax of Southern § [linois 
University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


Dr. Lomax attended State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri; State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri; and Gem 
City Business College, Quincy, Illinois. He 
obtained his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and his Doctor’s degree 
from New York University. He completed 
special studies at the University of Chicago, 
University of Dijon (France), and Harvard 
University. 

Dr. Lomax is the founder and former 
president of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education. 


Western Business Education 
Association Convention 


The joint meeting of the Western Business 
Education Association and the California 
Business Education Association will be 
held on March 28 through March 31 at the 
Asilomar Conference Grounds, Pacific Grove, 
California. 

The cochairmen for the convention are 
Dr. Fred Cook of Stanford University and 
Claud Addison of Hartnell College, Salinas, 
California. 

The theme of the convention is “Brain- 
storming for Better Business Education.” 


Wesley E. Morse 


The many friends of Wesley E. 
Morse, president, Morse College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, were shocked to 
learn of his sudden passing in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Morse was born in Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut. He served in 
World War I. Subsequently he was 
commander of Wethersfield Cove Yacht 
Club. He was commander of the Hart- 
ford Power Squadron in 1933 and 1934, 
and he served in World War II as a 
division captain of the United States 
Power Squadron. 

At the end of World War I, he went 
to Morse College as a teacher. For a 
number of years thereafter he was vice- 


president and director assisting his 
father, the late Edward H. Morse. 
When his father passed away in 1938, 
Wesley Morse became president of 
Morse College. 

Morse College was a pioneer in the 


field of business education. In 1860, 
H. B. Bryant and H. D. Stratton 
added Hartford to their long list of: 
cities that reached from Montreal to 
Chicago where they operated business 
schools. The Hartford school started 
that year. For a brief period the 
school was known as Hannums College. 
The college entered a new era in 1893 
when Edward H. Morse acquired the 
institution and changed its name to 
Morse College. 





Missouri Elects Officers 


At the recent meeting of the Missouri 
Business Education Association, held in 
St. Louis, the following officers were elected: 
president, Dr. James C. Snapp, chairman, 
Business Department, State College, Spring- 
field; vice-president, Mrs. Mary Massey, 
High School, Herculaneum; secretary, Wilma 
Sullivan, North Kansas City High School, 
North Kansas City; treasurer, Dr. Lucas 
Sterne, chairman, Business Department, 
Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg. 





1958. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
A 20-page pamphlet that will help you to prepare your 1957 income tax return and your estimate for 


Single copies will be sent for 10 cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Dr. Ruth Anderson, 





New Executive Secretary 


of D. P. E. 


Dr. Ruth Anderson, School of Business, 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas, 
has been appointed Executive Secretary of 
Delta Pi Epsilon as of January 1, 1958. 
She succeeds Dr. Charles B. Hicks, College of 
Commerce, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Dr. Anderson received her Master of Com- 
mercial Science and Doctor of Education 
degrees from Indiana University. She has 


taught at Indiana University and Texas 
Christian University, and has been at North 
Texas State College since 1953. She has been 
a guest lecturer at Indiana University and 
the University of Tenessee. Dr. Anderson’s 
business experience includes secretarial work 
at the U. S. Naval Training School, Indiana 
University, and the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company. In 1955-56 she was dean of 
the Institute for Certifying Secretaries. 








New Jersey 
Education Association 


More than 400 business teachers attended 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Education Association held at the Hotel 
Shelburne in Atlantic City recently. 

The theme of the program was “What 
Contributions Should Business Education be 
Making to the Total High School Program?”’ 
Dr. Gilbert Kahn, chairman of the Business 
Department, East Side High School, 


Newark, served as moderator. Other mem- 
bers of the panel included: Dr. Edwin L. 
Martin, president, State Teachers College, 
Trenton; Bernard Reed, vice-principal in 
charge of guidance, Morristown High School; 
Mrs. Mollie Redden, former member of the 
Board of Education at Cranford; and 
G. Frank Zimmerman, principal of the 
Cranford High School. 





ADVERTISING 


By Rowse and Nolan 


media. 
and minimizing intangible theories. 


layout and copy. 









FUNDAMENTALS O 


Here is a carefully prepared revision of the most popular textbook in the field. 
Information is included on current consumer trends and modern advertising 
The material is presented on a factual basis, emphasizing the concrete 
The student is introduced to the practical 
realities of modern advertising in such a way that he easily grasps an under- 
standing of the purposes, the theories, and the actual mechanics of preparing 


An optional workbook is available. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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South Dakota Meetings 


The South Dakota Business Education 
Association held two regional meetings 
November 7 and 8 at Mitchell and Rapid 
City, South Dakota. 

Francis V. Unzicker of South-Western 
Publishing Company, Chicago, spoke. on 
the subject of “New Trends in Business 
Education” at both meetings. 

The afternoon sessions at both meetings 
consisted of panel discussions of ““What the 
college, public, and business expect of our 
high school graduates.” 

Thelma Olson and Pauline Pearson were 
nominated as the two candidates to repre- 
sent the South Dakota Business Education 
Association on the U.B.E.A. Executive 
Board. 


Mrs. Edna Mae Harwell 


Mrs. Harwell passed away on October 9 
after a prolonged illness. She was head of 
the business department of the Robert E. 
Lee High School in Jacksonville, Florida. 

Mrs. Harwell attended the University of 
Florida and the University of Kentucky, 
receiving a Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
latter institution. She was active in many 
state organizations and served as president 
of both the Florida Business Education 
Association and the Florida Education 
Association. 

Prior to moving to Florida, Mrs. Harwell 
taught business education in the public 
schools of Atlanta. She is survived by her 
_ husband, L. C. Harwell. 


Wisconsin Officers 


At the convention of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, held in Milwaukee, the 
following officers were elected to the Business 
Education Division: president, Gaylord 
Aplin, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc; 
first vice-president, Kenneth Grove, West 
Allis Central High School; second vice- 
president, Kenneth Jorstad, Oshkosh High 
School; secretary-treasurer, Jean Costello, 
Wauwatosa Senior High School; members of 
the executive board, Dr. J. M. Greene, 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater; 
Lorraine Missling, Nicolet High School, 
Glendale; Viola Norton, West High School, 
Madison; and Mrs. Helen Schumacher, West 
High School, Green Bay. 
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Phil Ashworth 


New Director in San Diego 


Phil Ashworth has been selected to fill the 
post of supervisor of business education for 
the San Diego, California, public schools. 

Mr. Ashworth received his bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Nebraska and 
his master’s degree from the University of 
Southern California and he has done ad- 
ditional work at Oregon State College and 
Armstrong College. 

Mr. Ashworth fills the position of super- 
visor of business education with a tre- 
mendous background of experience as a 
teacher, training supervisor, salesman, and 
sales manager, as well as having had the 
experience of being president of the local 
NOMA chapter. 

He is a member of Delta Pi Epsilon, Psi 
chapter, and at present he is a delegate to 
the National Delta Pi Epsilon Council. 


Pennsylvania Conference 


The Eleventh Annual Conference for 
Teachers and Administrators was held at 
the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, on November 16, 1957, with 
business teachers from eastern Pennsylvania 
in attendance. Dr. I. David Satlow, business 
education chairman, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, and Howard L. 
Newhouse, Gregg Publishing Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
were the featured speakers at the Business 
Education Sectional Meetings. “Let’s Teach 
One Thing at a Time in Bookkeeping” was 
the topic of Dr. Satlow’s discussion. 
Mr. Newhouse discussed “Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified.” A class of students 
from the Bloomsburg High School under the 
direction of William I. Reed, head, Business 
Department, Bloomsburg High School, parti- 
cipated in the demonstration. 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND 
RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business training, 
(b) business arithmetic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The set provides busi- 
ness papers with the blank books. Price $1.44, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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Illinois Business Education 





Clubs Hold Conference 


Over 200 students and teachers attended 
the first annual conference in Area IX of 
the Cooperative Business Education Clubs, 
held recently at the Waukegan Township 
High School, Waukegan, Illinois, host to six 
visiting schools. 

The program was planned by Margaret 
Perucca, the Waukegan Township High 
School office occupations coordinator, and 
Reyno Bixler, distributive education coor- 
dinator and chairman of the Department of 
Business Education. The Business Educa- 
tion Department is a branch within the 
Division of Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education, under the direction of Orlin D. 
Trapp. 

The conference consisted of both workshop 
and recreational sessions. The workshop 


Five talks and 
demonstrations were given by businessmen 


sessions began at 3 P.M. 


and teachers. Miss Schnickel, teacher at 
North Chicago Community High School, 
presented a talk entitled, “Good Grooming 
for Girls.” Two local businessmen made a 
very interesting presentation on, “How to 
Start and Manage Your Own Business.” 
The manager of the local J. C. Penney Store 
presented a talk and demonstration on 
“Sales Techniques.” ‘The display manager 
of a department store gave a presentation 
and demonstration on display procedures 
and window trimming. Office machine 
demonstrations were given by representa- 
tives of local office machine companies. 

The principal speaker at the banquet was 
H. C. House of S. S. Kresge Company. 
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Photo taken at Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, Illinois. 
Standing, Left to Right: Mr. Weil, American Institute of Men’s and Boys’ Wear, and Mr. Link, Henry C. Lytton 


Company, Chicago, Illinois. 





independent of a textbook. 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 





BUSINESS PRACTICE 


This practice set may be used for general business or record keeping courses. It contains 62 transactions with 78 business 
forms required in keeping the records of a retail office supply and equipment store. It can be used with any textbook or 


List price, $1.76 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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Student Manuals 
for Consumer Education 


(Submitted by William C. Knaak, 
White Bear Lake Area Senior High School, 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota) 

Are your consumer education students 
really retaining and using the basic informa- 
tion you hope they have learned in class? 

Consider your own situation. When you 
buy a refrigerator once in ten years, do you 
remember all the checkpoints of purchasing 
equipment or do you review your list before 
you shop? When a fellow teacher inquires 
about a hi-fi turntable, do you give an off- 
the-cuff answer or do you go to your files for 
the correct information? 

The answer most likely is that it is impos- 
sible for those of us who deal with consumer 
education daily to carry enough in our heads 
to cover the multitude of consumer problems 
with which we are confronted. 

Yet, we too often give a student a smatter- 
ing of consumer information and expect him 
to retain that information well enough to 
become an intelligent consumer. In doing so, 
we are ignoring retention studies which prove 
conclusively that information not regularly 
used is soon lost. Perhaps we assume that 
since ours is a practical course, the informa- 
tion will be used and thus retained. How- 
ever, so many of the items, such as insurance 
and appliances, are bought so infrequently 
that retention between learning and pur- 
chase, and even between purchases, is 
unlikely. 

One method of combating this lack of 
retention is the unit-study resource manual 
type of course. In this course, unit-study is 
combined with each student building a 
resource manual for the entire course. 

For each unit covered, the student may 
include in his manual: 

1. Notes on student committee reports, instructor’s 


comments, and materials placed on the black- 
board. 


2. Clippings of advertisements from newspapers 
and magazines. 


3. Clippings and reports on consumer articles in 
magazines and newspapers. 


4. Checklists on buying from textbooks and other 
sources. 


5. Free pamphlets and materials from manufac- 
turers. 


6. List of sources of consumer information. 
7. Samples. 
8. Duplicated materials passed out by instructor. 
9. Forms used, such as income tax forms. 
10. Duplicated summaries of committee reports. 
11. Appropriate cartoons. 


12. Student diagrams, art work and other informa- 
tion. 
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To be successful, it is necessary that this 
manual be started with proper motivation 
early in the school year. Students are told 
that the purpose of the manual is to provide 
a reference which will help them spend their 
money to the best advantage throughout 
life. They are also allowed to use their 
manual for all tests including the final, if one 
is given. This practice accomplishes two 
things: First, it gives the student added 
incentive to keep his manual up to date and 
complete. Second, it helps him acquire the 
habit of consulting the manual for the con- 
sumer information he needs. 

Of course, allowing the student to use his 
resource manual for tests necessitates giving 
a different type of examination. A majority 
of the questions should be problem situations 
in which the student makes judgment deci- 
sions based on information contained in the 
manual, rather than just copying the in- 
formation from the manual. 

Each manual is graded by the instructor 
at the end of the year based on adequacy, 
quantity, and variety of information, as well 
as the organization of materials. 

With his resource manual under his arm, 
and some practice in using it behind him, the 
student seems better prepared to face the 
consumer world. 


Miss Ruth W. Bryant 


Ruth W. Bryant, president of the 
Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York, the last surviving 
member of the family which helped 
found the school, died October 26, 
1957. 

She became president in 1952 upon 


the retirement of the late George A. 
Spaulding. The school was founded by 
Miss Bryant’s grandfather, Dr. John C. 
Bryant in 1854. 

Miss Bryant attended schools in 


Buffalo and was graduated from 
Miss Porter’s School in Farmington, 
Connecticut. 





SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Colleges and universities offering special courses for 
business teachers during the summer should send the 
information for listing in the April and May issues of 
THE BALANCE SHEET by February 15. 


























Spirit of Enterprise. (Releasedin1956.)This16-mm 
sound motion picture was produced by the National 
Education Program under the direction of Dr. George S. 
Benson. The photographic producers were Fotovox, 
Inc. This film is No. 9 in a series of 13 films entitled 
“American Adventure Series” which is designed to 
create a better understanding of the American way of 
life. It can be shown in 12% minutes. 


Summary. “Spirit of Enterprise” shows how some 
Americans have been persuaded that the frontiers of 
opportunity in America have been exhausted, that an 
enterprising person has no place to go, and therefore 
we must look to the government for any further progress. 

This fallacy, says Dr. Clifton L. Ganus, Jr., who por- 
trays a classroom instructor, can best be answered with 
a true life story out of present-day America. It is the 
story of an ice cream cone and the inspiration drawn 
from it by Tom and Agnes Carvel, newly married and 
selling frozen custard at a carnival stand. When their 
battered-up trailer breaks down on the highway, they 
open a roadside custard stand. Mechanically inclined, 
Tom experiments with freezing equipment, and Agnes 
with developing frozen custard taste improvements. 
Their courage, determination and resourcefulness carry 
them through, and in time they become successful 
operators of a nationwide chain giving employment to 
thousands of people. “Spirit of Enterprise” dramatizes 
the fact that the frontiers of opportunity in America 
are wide open. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
courses in American citizenship and for classes in eco- 
nomics, social studies, and civics. 


Sale or Rental. “Spirit of Enterprise” may be obtained 
from the National Education Program, Motion Picture 
Division, 815 East Center Street, Searcy, Arkansas. 
The rental price is $2 and the selling price is $60. A 
teachers’ discussion guide is available free of charge. 


Helping the Taxpayer. (Released in 1955.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture was produced in black and 
white by Willard Productions and sponsored by the 
American Institute of Accountants in cooperation with 
the Internal Revenue Service. It can be shown in 14 
minutes. 


Summary. “Helping the Taxpayer” illustrates several 
phases of handling the filing and checking of income tax 
returns. It shows what happens when the Revenue 
Service disallows the expenses of a business trip. In 
this case, after consulting with a tax expert and the 
Revenue Agent, a fair adjustment is made and the claim 
or business expense deductions is validated. 
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The film further illustrates the procedure a business 
follows when deducting a loss on inventory of stock of 
special Christmas items that were not sold during the 
holiday season. After reviewing the facts, a tax expert 
makes recommendations to the Revenue Agent and 
the adjustment on inventory loss is spread over the 
next two-year period. 

“Helping the Taxpayer” is designed to show that, 
when tax returns are questioned, the majority are 
settled by minor adjustments or informal conferences 
with an Internal Revenue Agent. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use in 
bookkeeping and economics classes and also in special 
adult classes where the study of income tax filing is 
emphasized. 


Sale or Rental. This film is available on a free rental 
basis. Request from Association Films, Inc., 561 Hill- 
grove Avenue, La Grange, Illinois. 


The Structure of Unions. (Released in 1954) 
This film was produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada and distributed by McGraw-Hill Text-Films. 
It is one of a series emphasizing problems in organizing 
unions and their effect on production and management. 
Available in color or black and white and may be shown 
in 11 minutes. 


Summary. “The Structure of Unions” is a cartoon 
film which examines the organization of labor unions 
today. The Canadian regulations, with the approval 
of the International Board, are used in illustrating the 
formation of unions. The basic information provided 
gives the details needed in helping to understand the 
structure of a union and how it operates. While the 
narrator in all seriousness outlines the structure of a 
union and the larger bodies to which it is affiliated, 
the cartoonist ad libs his own views with gay abandon. 

Various examples are given to illustrate the function- 
ing of a union at the different levels from the union 
local to the national body of the labor congress. These 
illustrations will help all persons to better understand 
the organization of, the functions of, and operations 
of union groups. 

Recommended Use. Recommended for use in all 
social study courses. May also be used in vocational 
guidance and special adult classes. 

Sale and Rental. “The Structure of Unions” is 
available for purchase at $110 for color and $50 for 
black and white. To order prints on approval, write: 
Text-Films Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
$30 West Forty-Second Street, New York, New York. 
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Wayne State University’s College of 
Education and Graduate School has ap- 
proved credit arrangements in connection 
with the Eleventh Annual European Travel 
Study Program in Comparative Education. 
The group will leave Detroit on June 18 and 
return on August 28, 1958. 

The tour will consist of a visit to twelve 
countries during the 72-day journey and is 
designed to provide teachers, students, and 
other professional people with an oppor- 


European Study Tour in 
Comparative Education 





\ 


tunity to survey selected highlights of the 
life and culture of Western Europe. 

Persons may qualify to earn up to eight 
hours of undergraduate or graduate credit 
to apply on degree programs, for teaching 
certification, and for annual salary incre- 
ments. Others may audit the program. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Dr. William Reitz, 727 Student Center, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 








C.B.E.A. News 


Northwest Unit. The annual meeting of 
the Northwest Unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association was held on Novem- 
ber 30 at Holy Names College in Spokane, 
Washington. 

Among the high lights of the meeting were 
a talk presented by Dr. Theodore Yerian on 
“Ts Clerical Practice Needed?” and a talk by 
Glen F. Trefren of Kinman Business Uni- 
versity entitled ““Modern Methods of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping.” 


Midwest Unit. The Midwest Unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
has developed a new booklet entitled, Keys 
to Achievement, published for use with the 
projects in the Catholic Typing Tests. 

All the information essential to the im- 
provement of the professional status of 
typewriting instruction with these typewrit- 
ing tests is included in this publication. 
Sister Mary Therese, Madonna High School, 
Aurora, Illinois, is chairman of the Unit. . 
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| of indexing rules 


and applications««« 








NEW 2nd Edition 
ALPHABETIC INDEXING 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING is a textbook-workbook that can be used for an 
intensive, basic course in indexing or for supplementary use in advanced 
typewriting, shorthand, general business, or office practice classes. It consists 
of twenty-three simple alphabetic indexing rules, sixteen indexing exercises, 
seven card-filing jobs and two achievement tests. 

The indexing rules are divided into three groups of related names. The learn- 
ing plan for each group consists of studying brief text presentations of alpha- 
betic indexing rules, indexing a list of names according to the rules presented, 
and filing a number of cards in a realistic filing job. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 


by Fisher 
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Blueprint for Tomorrow. Revised Edition 1957. 
Prepared in workbook form for student use, this 35-page 
booklet includes accurate and up-to-date information 
on life and health insurance that will probably be a 
part of student family life in the future. The booklet 
is arranged by chapters and includes case histories, a 
typical life insurance application form to fill out, dis- 
cussion questions, problems to solve, and a final 
examination. Blueprint for Tomorrow may be used to 
supplement the regular textbook units on insurance or 
as a complete unit in itself. In addition, it shows the 
important role of life insurance funds in our economy, 
and describes an interesting and rewarding vocation. 
Leading business educators served as consultants in the 
preparation of this revised edition. This student work- 
book is accompanied by a teachers’ key and manual. 
Copies are available free of charge. Send your request 
to Harlan B. Miller, Director, Educational Division, 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


A Directory of 3,300 16mm Film Libraries. 
This directory of 16-mm. film libraries, arranged by 
states and cities, has been compiled for the use of 
teachers, school administrators, libraries, community 
leaders, and others who use or wish to use motion 
pictures in their programs. This directory was revised 
in 1956 and has 198 pages. A Directory of 3,300 16-mm. 
Film Libraries, Catalog No. FS 5.23:952-54/chap. 8, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 70 cents. 


Methods of Teaching General Business. 
No. G10A. 1957. Nowavailable, a 68-page paper-bound 
booklet to aid teachers and school administrators in set- 
ting up and for improving the instruction plan of the 
course in general or basic business. The objectives, sub- 
ject matter content, and methods of teaching and testing 
are presented in this methods booklet. In addition. 
sources of materials that may be used to supplement 
textbook teaching are listed. The methods suggested 
are not offered as a means of standardizing teaching 
procedures. This methods booklet should, however, 
prove helpful to expe -ienced business teachers, business 
teachers enrolled in training courses, and schoo] admin- 
istrators in planning for and teaching a course in 
general business. Single copies free to interested per- 
sons. Address your request to South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati 27; New Rochelle, New York; 
Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; Dallas 2. 
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Dictionary of Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Terminology. (C306) 1957. Now available a 
revised 31-page, paper-bound booklet which contains 
definitions of terms used in bookkeeping and accounting. 
In a course such as bookkeeping and accounting, it is 
particularly necessary to understand clearly the termi- 
nology. Many of the reading difficulties in mastering 
subject matter of any course result from a failure to 
understand new words and new terminology. To over- 
come this barrier to learning, this booklet dictionary 
contains the definitions of bookkeeping and accounting 
terminology found in 20THT CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, First- and Second- 
year Volumes. Certain new accounting terms t! at have 
not yet become universally accepted are also included 
among these definitions. This new terminology is 
cross-referenced with the older and more common 
terminology. The dictionary will be useful in the hands 
of the student for permanent reference and review, and 
it will be a valuable addition to the classroom library. 
An examination copy (C306) may be requested. Student 
or reference copies sell at 10 cents each. Your request 
or school order may be sent to the South-Western 
Publishing Company office that serves your district. 


What Are Economic Problems? A Primer of 
Economics Number 1. 1956. This is an 18-page booklet 
prepared by Lewis E. Wagner, Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, College of Commerce, State 
University of Iowa. The information contained in the 
booklet will help the student answer general questions 
about economics. Discusses economics and personal 
guidance, why an economic system is necessary, major 
types of economic organization, why economic systems 
are different, and the scientific study of economics. 
This booklet sells at 50 cents per copy. Request from 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


Educators Guide to Free Film. 1957. This 
new film guide contains 625 pages, listing 3,880 titles, 
and is completely revised. For effective use, previous 
editions should be discarded since they are obsolete. 
The guide is most valuable to supplement and vitalize 
textbook teaching. It contains a complete list of titles, 
description of contents, size, whether sound or silent 
film, date of release, running time, names and addresses 
of distributors, and their branch offices. All new titles 
are indicated by an asterisk. The price per copy is $7. 
Send your request to Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin 
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for a general course 


in Office practice ... 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


SECOND EDITION 





By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 





.. . available with a 
workbook, tests, and an 
optional filing set 
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Here is a teachable book that 
provides practical training for of- 
fice occupations. It covers all the ~¥ 
common and basic office duties : 
and procedures except those deal- 
ing with dictation and transcrip- @& 
tion. CLERICAL OFFICE PRAC- 

TICE integrates the information from other courses and develops many new skills 
and knowledges. The student is given the “know-how” of office occupations with 
a broad understanding of office routines and procedures. 








Emphasis is placed on the development of those personal qualities that will be 
valuable on the job — grooming, manners, speech, and getting along with others, 
There is also an appendix of five sections covering abbreviations, punctuation, 
spelling and word choice, grammar, and reference books. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Busy Fellow Coincidence? 

The production manager was inteviewing a man for a The list of prize winners at a recent picnic was an- 
job. nounced as follows: 

“How long did you work in your last place?” he “Mrs. Smith won the ladies’ rolling pin throwing 
asked. contest by hurling a pin 75 feet.” 

“Fifty years.” “Mr. Smith won the 100-yard dash.” 

“How old are you?” 

“T’m thirty-five.” = = # 

How could you work fifty years when you are only The Right Idea 


thirty-five now.” 


“Overtime!” Warden: “I’ve been in charge of this prison for 20 


eee years and that calls for a celebration. What kind of a 
party would you boys suggest?” 
Prisoners: “Open house!” 
Room for Improvement 


President, inspecting the plant: “Let’s see, Jones, 
how many years exactly is it that you’ve been with me 
now?” 

“Thirty-nine, sir,” beamed Jones, “and may I add 
that in that entire time I made only one trifling mis- 
take!” 

“Good work,” replied the president, “but from now 
on, please try to be more careful.” 





Never Thought of That 


A teacher instructed her class of youngsters to write 
an essay on “Our Dog.” When she read the resulting 
masterpieces, she noticed that two of them, written by 
brothers, were remarkably similar. 

Cornering one of the boys she said, “This reads 
almost word for word the same as your brother’s story.” 

The youngster looked up at her through innocent 
eyes. “Yes, ma’am, I know. It’s the same dog.” 

















Bite-Size 
\ 


Customer: “I haven’t come to any ham in this 
sandwich yet.” 

Waiter: “Try another bite.” 

Customer (taking huge mouthful): “Nope, none 











yet.” 
Waiter: “Dog-gone it! You must have gone right “But you told us that a worksheet was a bookkeeper’s 
past it.” scratch pad.” 
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Preferred by Teachers and Students... 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
OPT cm usm 


* Competent authors FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is popular 
with teachers and students because it is writ- 
ten from the point of view of practical experi- 
® Broad approach ence in selling and practical experience in 
teaching. The unusual richness of the con- 
tent, the clear presentation of the textual 


® Consumer emphasis 


® Personality development 


® Cases and examples material, and the varied and interesting il- 

lustrations make it a textbook that will keep 
® Visual presentation the student's interest at a high pitch through- 
® Arithmetic of selling out the course. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is more than 


® English of selling a textbook. It is an activity book as well. The 


® Merchandise study carefully planned, end-of-chapter material 
requires student activity that will carry over 
® Activity projects to the selling job. The continuing merchandise 
. tudy running throughout the book will chal- 
® Optional workbook - 
re lenge the student and help build a foundation 
® Teachers’ manual of knowledge of products and procedures. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, interested in teaching accounting, busi- 
ness administration, and some business education 
courses. Also interested in administration or the oppor- 
tunity to learn ad ministration in a university or teacher’s 
college. Holds B.S. and M.B.A. degrees. Experience 
includes high school and university teaching. Present 
rank, assistant professor. Available for either summer 
or fall, 1958. Address, No. 68. 
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Position wanted as commercial teacher in public high 
school (New York State preferred). Fifteen year’s ex- 
perience teaching all commerical subjects. Five years’ 
experience in business offices. Have master’s degree in 
business education. Available fall, 1958. Address, No. 69. 





Man, active, in excellent health, now teaching mathe- 
matics, desires connection with business school in the 
South as manager, teacher or combination. Have North 
Carolina State Board of Education Superintendents’ Life 
Certificate, principal’s and teacher’s certificates based 
on master’s degree. Have 30 years’ experience in public 
school administration and teaching. Experienced as 
business college and in Veterans Administration counsel- 
ing and guidance. Certified by National Association and 
Council of Business Schools to teach business mathe- 
matics, business organization and management, business 
psychology, economics, English, and salesmanship. 
Address, No. 70. 





Experienced field representative interested in repre- 
senting business college or private junior college. Good 
record as producer. Available by March. Address, No. 74. 





Bookkeeping-accounting teacher desires position in 
Philadelphia area. Have many —— experience in 
teaching in public and private schools and varied ex- 
perience in industry. an also teach allied business 
subjects. Address, No. 75. 
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Male teacher of Gregg shorthand, typing, secretarial 
duties, filing, and business machines, desires position 
in Pennsylvania or New Jersey on any level. Have two 
years’ junior college experience. Available January 
term or September term. Address, No. 76. 


Man with B.S. degree and many years’ experience in 
fine schools desires position. Can teach all branches of 
accounting and allied subjects. Presently employed 
but wishes to make change to private school teaching. 
Desires to locate in western Pennsylvania or close by. 
Address, No. 77. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Only business college located in Texas Gulf Coast City 
of over 45,000 population for sale. Ideal for commercial 
teacher who would like to earn from $700 to $800 per 
month. $1,500 will handle. Address, No. 71. 





Copyrights covering a modern shorthand system now 
producing an income for sale. Excellent opportunity 
for anyone interested in business college training. 
Present owners retiring. Address, No. 73. 





Business school in Northwest location, near lakes 
and salt water beaches, for sale. Small investment. 
A good starter and comfortable business school living 
for owner operation. Opportunity for expansion. Ad- 
dress, No. 78. 





PARTNER WANTED 


I have established a growing Home Study Business 
College, nationally approved, international students. 
Would like to establish a resident college in a sizable 
town that does not presently have one — preferably 
Boulder, Colorado. I need a man willing to buy $10,000 
worth of stock and will in turn appoint him manager 
of this school and area. Address, No. 72. 





entries for payroll work. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 


Second Edition 
by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding material in the form of a combination textbook and workbook for clerical training 
classes. It can be used as an independent project in bookkeeping, in business arithmetic, or in office practice. It is devoted 
to the clerical work required in the preparation of payrolls. There are ten assignments, requiring 20—25 hours for completion. 


The first seven assignments provide training in computing wages and salaries, recording the time worked, recording 
deductions from wages, and preparing payroll reports and records. Methods of paying wages are explained. 


The eighth assignment consists of a project in which the student does all the payroll work for a period of four weeks 
at the close of the year. All necessary forms and materials are provided, including time cards. 


Assignment 9 explains and illustrates various payroll systems and Assignment 10 provides training in the bookkeeping 


An examination copy will be sent on request if it will be considered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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A CHALLENGING 








General Business 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


x/Logical organization for easy lesson 
planning. 


V/Short, logical arrangement of assign- 
ments of approximately equal length. 


/A wide variety of student activities for 
easy teaching and meaningful learning. 


/The building of a usable, practical 
vocabulary of business terms. 


VApplied arithmetic that correlates 
with the business principles. 


./Practical consumer training. 


./Guidance and career planning for the 
young high school student. 


./Modern treatment of business pro- 
cedures. 


./Accurate, complete, specific presenta- 
tion of subject matter. 


/New and attractive layout. 


/Effective and meaningful illustrations. 


The seventh edition of GENERAL BUSINESS 
is a challenging, yet teachable, textbook for 
Students like 
GENERAL BUSINESS because of its attractive, 


the basic business course. 


modern appearance both outside and inside. 


The generous use of color throughout the 


book, the readable type with more space be- 
tween the lines, and the new decorative in- 
troductory page for each unit are but a few of 
the features of the seventh edition that es- 
pecially appeal to the modern teenager. 

Even parents are pleased and impressed when 
they examine GENERAL BUSINESS. They 
are especially impressed with the way the 
school emphasizes in one course (1) the every- 
day functions of business, (2) practical con- 
sumer information, and (3) training for good 


citizenship. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Office Practice 
in the One-Teacher School 


(Submitted by Lee L. Swartz, 
Perry High School, 
Perry, Michigan) 


From our one-teacher business department 
at Perry, Michigan, a relatively high per- 
centage of business students go directly into 
offices after graduation, especially into offices 
requiring a knowledge of machines in addi- 
tion to the required typing skills. Since our 
schedule does not permit a separate office 
practice or office machines course, we have 
felt it advisable to include as much instruc- 
tion in these areas as possible in our regular 
second-year typing classes without sacrificing 
too much time from practice on the type- 
writer. 

To give the students a basic understanding 
of the principles of the available machines, 
as well as some of the fundamentals of filing 
and composing letters, we have worked out a 
program whereby each student works on a 
unit in filing, letter writing and the various 
machines. The letter writing unit furnishes 
the student with a model letter of applica- 
tion which is saved and used in applying for 
his first job. 

Student interest is especially keen while 
we are working on these units. Students who 
have already completed the work on a unit 
make enthusiastic teachers for those who 
follow on the same unit. This not only lessens 
teacher load, but also helps greatly to rein- 
force the understandings of the teaching 
students. A short test is given after com- 
pletion of each of the units which helps in 
grading and bringing to light any weak points 
that need to be retaught. 

We have available for our classroom use 
one key-driven calculator, two rotary cal- 
culators, two full-keyboard adding machines, 
one transcription machine, one spirit dupli- 
cator, and twenty, nearly new typewriters. 
We rely on dealer demonstrations, field 
trips, and on renting other types of machines 
to round out our program. 

Since our second-year typing students 
handle the bulk of the duplicating work for 
the teachers, we do not schedule any specific 
assignments on duplicating machines. In- 
stead, instructional work in this area is 
handled on an individual basis as the need 
arises. By the end of the first six-weeks’ 
marking period nearly all students are skilled 
in the preparation of master copies and in 
the operation of duplicators. 

Each student is furnished an assignment 
sheet of typing problems to work when they 
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are not scheduled for an office practice unit. 
This typing, along with the typing necessary 
to complete the filing and letter writing as 
well as the transcription machine assign- 
ments, helps to maintain the students’ 
typing skills. 

Our students lose practice time on the 
typewriter during their second year. We 
feel, however, that the time lost from our 
typing program is justified in both the added 
enthusiasm and interest it brings to our 
typing program and our department, as 
well as the added understanding of a variety 
of office machines and office duties it gives 


our students. 
€ . e 


Study and Work Opportunities 
at Columbia University 


The business teacher or prospective busi- 
ness teacher who wishes to earn a Master’s 
degree or other advanced degree with tuition 
exemption privileges is invited to make 
application for the work-study program 
offered by the Business Education Depart- 
ment at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Full-time secretarial and general 
office jobs_are available in professorial and 
administrative offices to qualified business 
teachers. In addition to receiving a salary 
commensurate with the job, the business 
teacher is allowed eight credits of graduate 
work each semester free of tuition charges. 

For further information write to Professor 
Mary Ellen Oliverio, Department of Business 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, 
covering such topics as care of the mail, style 
letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, 
abbreviations, punctuation, and many other 
references that are valuable in the classroom 
and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make 
it available at a price reasonable enough for 
every student to have one. List price, 
88 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN YOUR SCHOOL ... 
















... contains information 
needed by everyone 
who expects to enter 
business in any 
capacity 


Third Edition 





BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By 






BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
is designed to enrich the vocational business 
offerings in your school. It provides a thor- 
ough study of how businesses are organized, 
financed, and managed. All discussions are 
developed in a specific, concrete manner. In 
this way, practical information is given that 
will be needed by everyone regardless of his 
occupation in the business world. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
will tie together skills and knowledge gained 
from other courses and will add new skills 
and knowledges that will be helpful, especially 
to those persons who will go to work for 
others or who will operate their own business. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 | 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Cue 


Thousands of schools are using one or more of these books. They have a successful] 
history in the classroom. Each is a combination textbook and workbook. They all include 
achievement tests except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL- 
KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE are basic textbooks. VOCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY DRILLS is an advanced textbook for key-driven calculators. OFFICE MA- 
CHINES COURSE is a combination of the four basic textbooks. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Agnew By Goodfellow - Agnew 
(A combination of the other courses (For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 
below) 

TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR ES COREE 
COURSE By Agnew - Goodfellow 


By Goodfellow-Agnew (For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 


(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Mend, Monsech, and Saerett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY ING MACHINE COURSE 
DRILLS 


By Agnew - Goodfellow 


By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 





